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gt” We have been compelled at least to postpone, 
an unusual quantity of matter this week—anid, as con- 
gress will be in session on Monday, we shall continue 
much pressed for room, But some space will be obtain- 
ed by extra sheets; which we are always ready to give, 
when feeling an ability to encounter the cost of them. 

It was only a day or two since that we received a copy 
ot Mr. Burgess’ address to the American Institute, at 
New York, which we had the pleasure of hearing de- 
livered. We had intended to have given it a prompt in- 
sertion, by means of an extra sheet—but must now post- 
pone the intention, because of the press of current mat- 
ter incidental to the meeting of congress. The reports 
from the different departments, &c, we think, will be 
longer than usual, as well as highly interesting to the 
public, 

There was a grand celebration at New York on the 
26th ult. (postponed from the 25th, because of the great 
inclemency of the weather), in honor of the late revolu- 
tion in France. It is said that about 50,000 persons were 
in the procession. Some of the trades made a beautital 
show. A vast maltitude of persons attended from places 
adjacent, to behold the spectacle and partake in the good 
feelings that prevailed on the oceasion. 





gC PP We now, with great respect, and more than 
usual diffidence, present to the consideration of our 
readers, the essay us promised in our last number, on 
the circulation of values. thas cost us more time, re- 
flection and labor, than any such article that we ever pre- 


pared--not because of difficulty in comprehending the! 


various parts of the widely extending and excecdingly 
important subject, but in gathering, arranging and con- 
densing, and bringing into something like a regular 
shape, the thousands of things, (literally speaking), 
which pressed themselves upon us, as if demanding at- 
tention. ‘here is no myst-7y in the things themselves, 
and we are habituated to compositions of this sort—but 
our intellect is too obtuse to grapple the various and 
mighty points presented, at once—and prepare snd sim- 
plity them for generaluse. But the most unpleasant part 
of such labor is, that, when a subject which has not been 
often and familiarly discussed, the writer does not know 
how far he ought to proceed in thinking for his readers, 
or what may best be lett to their own reflections, IHence 
there is always danger of repetition or tediousness—or 
of obscurity. We heve exerted ourselves to avoid either; 
but the length of the essay, it is apprebended, will pre- 
vent some trom honoring it with au examination, though 
generally zealous to investigate the principles exposed: 
still we believe that, in justice to those principles, in 
their numerous Operations on persons and things, we 
may not rightlully reduce its dimensions. tats 

lf, however, we have succeeded in plainly setting forth 
the true causes of prosperity, or the reasons of adversi- 
ty, we shall rejoice that our labor has not been in vain. 
An earnest and deep reflection on the circulation of va- 
lues, we think, is about the most interesting of all others 
pertaining to the comfort of societies, or wealth of na- 
tions; and it should come home to the heart of every 
freeman, fur there are none so rich, none so poor (un- 
less actual paupers living on the labor of others), who 
have not an immediate stake in the operations refer- 
ed to. 


With these prefatory remarks, we submit our essay 
to the public yudgment, only requesting that the facts 
stated, or suggestions offered, may be considered before 
rejected, if such mast be the fate of some of them— 
in the minds, at least, of those who regard the /o- 
reigntrade of a country as the summum donum of na- 
tional prosperity—whieh, as we believe, must be chiefly 
respected, even in its most flourishing condition, only as 
an agent in the production of profits at home. 
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*‘PoLitics ror FARMERS.” This favored essay, ac 
cording to some rough memorandums which I have kept 
—has, probably, passed through not less than ninety 
thousand impressions, which great number is still ra- 
pidly increasing.* Iam, indeed, grateful for the kind- 
ness that has been extended towards it—which has caused 
a resolution to revise and enlarge ita little, by the ad- 
dition of a few more facts—follow it by a like essay to 
be called ‘* Politics for mechanics,” in which manufactu- 
rers will be included--and, by an article of about the same 
length as the first, to shew the intimate and important 
relation which exists between all the different branches 
of industry, as applicable to the national prosperity, in 
the **circulation ef values’’—-—and print the whole in a 
neat paraphiet, which those interested may place upon 
their mantle-pieces, ov work-benches, to read at their 
leisure. Lut without a view to personal profit. 

My old and valued triend, the editor of the “Steuben- 
ville Herald,” in reference to the essay above named, 
has noticed it, and mysel/, in a manner that [ may not 
speak of—except heartily to thank him for his generous 
proposition in my behalf; and it is the more agreeable, 
because that it comes from Mr. Wilson—an old and 
faithful fellow-laborer in the same general cause, of about 
twenty-five years standing. 

Home rrane. We have an admirable letter from 
Mr. Rush, late seeretary of the Weasury, in reply toa 
compliment paid him by the proprietors of a line of 
packets running between Philadelphia and Providence, 
R. I. who have called one just launched the “Richard 
Rush.” In their note to him they state, that sixteen 
years ago only, their business between those places did 
not fully employ a sloop of 37 tons, making one trip in 
two months—that they now have six staunch schooners 
of 70 tons, in the trade, so arranged that one departs from 
exeh port every weck, with full freights both ways—and 
they suppose that the property annually transported by 
them is worth $1,500,000, which they attribute to the 
progress of manufactures in Rhode Island, and the 
great developement of the mineral and agricultural pro- 
ducts of Pennsylvania. ‘hese facts afforded Mr. Rush 
an opportunity, or rather invited him, to speak of the 
benefits of the system that we support, and he has spoken, 
indeed, with power. If we had received a copy of his 
letter before our own long article was in type—we should 
preferred its insertion, in the present number; but will 
give it a place as soon as we consistently can, 





JupGe Smiru, or S. C. The address of this sena- 
tor from South Carolina, to the people of that state, 
is presented in the following pages-—believing that, on 
several accounts, it required a publication and reeord 
lromus. Judge Smith is severely against the ‘*Ameri- 
can System,” and we are willing that all should hear 
what he has to say against it-——but he is also opposed to 
nullification, and the ambitious views of certain men, 
who would drown the whole world, with another de- 
luge, if they could, like old Noah and his family, find 
an ark to bear them satcly to some high place—from 
whence they might spread a dominion. 

A strong attempt will be made against the re-election 
of judge Smith—as the following extracts from the 
Columbia Times will shew. 

‘*The re-clection of judge Smith will prostrate South 
Carolina in the dust. It will be a ratification of the ul- 
tra-submission doctrines of his late address; and an 
further effort to induce the belief that our state will 
now, or ever resist the aggressions of the general go- 
vernment, will not only be useless, but utterly ridicu- 
lous. ‘here will be no course of resistance left but by 








* Without any agency on my part, except in publish- 
ing the original essay im the Reoister, 
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BLOOD. Every measure, short of one leading directly 
to the ultima ratio, will be laughed to scorn, as Gas | 
émpty vapouring of a hacking bully.” 

“There are many men who woul! have as soon be- 
lieved that the sun would wander fromm his course ,as that 
judge Smith would have recommenied South Carolina 
to kneel at the foot-stool of the presidential chair, or 
AGAIN place her interests in the keeping of a faithless 
corrupt, all-grasping, and omnipotent majority of con- 

ress.” 
€ {So we are to be ruled by an ‘omnipotent’? minont- 
Tx—a lean, and lank one, of the people of the United 
States! We fear there is no prospect of the re-election 
of judge Smith, unless the choice isa little postponed, 
=and then, such men as he is,asto nullification, at 
lcast, will come into fashion. } 





' APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. Joseph Friend 
to be receiver of public moneys for the district.of lands 
sabject to sale at Ouachita in the state of Louisiana, vice 
Henry Bry removed. 

Daniet Lane to be collector of the customs for the 
district and inspector of the revenue for the port of Bel- 
fast, in the state of Maine, from the 3Uth day of Novem- 
ber, when his present commission will expire. 

ohn M. M?’ Calla to be designated collector of inter- 
nal revenue and direct tax, for the state of Kentucky. 





Lrrznary works. The “Southern Review,” pub- 
lished at Charleston, S. C. and the rev. Mr. Flint’s 
“Western Quarterly Review,” published at Cincinnati, 
have both been discontinued for the want of efficient sup- 
port. 


Matrs. Atthe second trial, Edward Kavanah, esq. 
administration and “anti-tariff,” has been elected a 
member of congress from Maine. At the regular elec- 
tion in September last, the votes were—-fer Mr. Kava- 
nah 3,021, Moses Shaw 2,954--seattering 405. Now 
the vote stands for Kavanah 2,048, Shaw 1,599, scatter- 
ing 256. ‘Total in September 6,380—in November 
$,903—comparative deficiency otf votes 2,337 an 
exhibit of carelessness as lo the issue, not very flatter- 
ing to the patriotism of the people, on either side——-or 
shewing the folly of forcing a mujority to agree, by re- 
peated callings of the people to the polls. 

The representation ef Maine in the next congress, 
atands—1 tariff and 6 anti-tariff. 





Sournm Canorina. The legislature of this state met 
at Columbia on the 22d ult. Henry L. Pinckney, esq. 
editor of the Charleston Mercury, was elected speaker 
of the house of representatives—For Mr. Pinckney 63, 
Mr. Dunkin 31, Mr. Speer 26. ‘he Columbia ‘*Uimes” 
regards this election as a “complete triumph of the con- 
vention party.” It seems that Mr. Speer was the «e- 
cided anti-convention candidate, and that Mr. Dunkin re- 
ceived the votes of the moderate men of both parties— 
unpledged on that subject. It requires two thirds to call 
a convention, or, according to the vote taken, 80 in the 
affirmative—so that the result appears uncertain. Very 
nearly all the members were present. 

On the 23d, gov. Miller sent his message to both 
houses. The pzrts that relate to subjects of gencral in- 
terest, we shall speedily insert. These are severely anti- 
tariff, decidedly favorable to a convention, and run into 
fullest nullification,—saying, “If congress has the right 
to pass on its own power—so have you’’-—and that ‘*con- 
stitutional protection” {dy the slate}, may be interposed 
against ‘‘unconstitutional exaction,” [Oy congress.| Vhis 
covers the broadest ground. 





Gorp. The unexampled richness of a large portion 
of the southern states, in this precious metal, must, in 
time, produce a great effect on the condition of our coun- 
try, whether ultimately for good or evil we leave to the 
professors of political philosophy to predict. The an- 
nexed statements would searcely be credited, if they 
were not sustained by authority so respectable. 

Charlotte, N. C. Nov. 22. We have been informed, 
from undoubted authority, that at Mrs. #1. Harris’s mine in 
Cabarrus county, there was found by Mr. Isaac M‘Cic]- 
Jan, a few days ago, two thousand five hundred and forty 
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penny-weights of gold in 110 bushels of earth, one half 
of which was obtained from six bushels only. The 
whole was found in a vein about fifteen feet below the 
surface. ‘This is the most extraordinary product that we 
have heard of yet, and from the manner in which it was 
communicated to us, we have no doubt as to the correct- 
ness of the statement. The whole amount of 2,540 dwts, 
was sold in this place last week. { Miners’? Jou. 

A large vein of gold, (savs the Salisbury Journal), has 
recently been discovered in the mine belonging to Messrs. 
Henderson and Wilson, near King’s mountain, Lincoln 
county, the ore from which, we are informed, is worth 
$3 20 per bushel. 

A large ‘‘particle.” We have just received a letter 
from R. L. Powell, esq. an owner of one of the principal 
mines in Habersham county, Ga. dated the 4th instant, 
from which we make the following extract: 

[Rutherford Spectator. 

“TI will give you some little idea of the production of 
the mines in this county. I secured, a few days since, 
out of the creck, a piece of gold which weighed two 
hundred and twenty-seven pennyweights and twenty- 





seven grains. I have no doubt in declaring my opinion, 
that gold is deposited in the same ratio with the magni- 
tude of the stream it isfound in. Our attention at pre- 
sent isa little turned to the hills: I think they will be 
equally profitable.” 

CIRCULATION OF VALUES—OR CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 
We believe that the Boston banks are discounting pro- 
missory notes at 5 per cent. and we see it officially stated 
that the Union Bank of Maryland will make loans, on 
pledges of approved stocks, at a less rate than 6 per 
cent. per annum. The United States three per cent. 
stocks are worth 935 per cent. and the 43 per cents, 
though there is a prospect that they will be promply 
paid off, obtain a price above par. ‘The rate at which 
the 3 per cents. may be redeemed, as established by act 
of congress in 1817, is 65 per cent. It is probable that 
the United States, just now, might borrow a vast sum of 
money at an interest rather less than 4 per cent. if made 
irredeemable for a considerable length of time—a delay- 
ed period for payment being preterred to an early one. 
Mighty amounts of money have been vested, during the 
last ten or fifteen years, in reducing wild lands to the 





plough—in the enlargement of our cities, towns and vil- 
lages, and in building houses, and making other improve- 
} ments in almost every partof the country, such as roads, 
canals, bridges, &c. und yet almost every well-manage:! 
bank desires to lend more money than is called for, and 
capitalists, generally, are much at a loss how to keep 
their surplus cash in productive employ ment. 

In 1805, 1806 and 1807, when the population of tie 
United States was about 6,500,000, a million of slaves 
included, we exported an average annual value of nearly 
44 millions of dollars in domestic products, and 57 mil- 
lions in foreign articles, together 101 millions a year. 
In 1828, 1829 and 1830, the population being about 
12,000,000, two millions of slaves included, we shall ex- 
port an average of about 54 millions in domestic products, 
and of 18 millions in foreign articles—together 72 mil- 
lionsa year. Had the amount of our exports kept pace with 
| the increase of our population, we should now be sending 
away 80 millions worth of domestic products and 100 mil- 
lions of foreign articles. In the first period of three 
years there was much bustle, and we seemed to be mak- 
ing a great deal of money; and its interest, on the whole 
that was variously borrowed, exceeded 9 per cent. for our 
cities were filled with brokers and shavers. In the second 
period, every sort of business seems ts proceed quietly— 
and, though the zew property of the country, created since 
1805, in zmproved lands, houses, factories, roads, canals, 
water courses, mines, &c, cannot be of less value than—— 
millions of dollars,* the banks overflow with mouey, ull 








*We had filied up this blank with 3,000 millions, but 
prefer to let it pass as it is—in blank. Our numbers have 
increased since that time in 6,000,000 persons, we are, in 
all 12 millions. If the acquisitions of new property in 25 
years, has only been at the rate of 100 dollars for each per- 
son, or no more than 5 or 6 dollars, individually, the 
aggregate would be 1,200 millions. And since 1805, how 











great has been the progress of improvement every where 
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the world is indebted to us, the exchange on England is 
below par, and the interest, on approved loans, docs not 
exceed 44 per cent. ‘The people too, are far better fed, 
clothed and accommodated, in every respect, than they 
were in 1805—debts are more certainly collected, and ex- 
tensive bankruptcies less frequent. We may as well say, 
that the planetary system was organized by chance, as 
that these important events are the result of accident. It 
is then well worth our scrious enquiry,—w/at has caus- 
ed them? ‘ 
From the great comparative decline of our foreign 
trade, it is certain that we must look at home for these 
acquisitions of value and increased comforts, hich a 
people; who have duplicated their number, enjoy.— 
And we easily refer glorious results to the new and pro- 


fitable employments of the laboring classes—the deve- 


Jopement of the resources of our country—the new stimu- 
lants afforded to industry, by all sorts of internal improve- 
nents, in opening new markets in short, because ‘the 
consumer has been placed by the side of the producer,” 
urging onward those vast and rapid exchanges ofvalues, 
which we shall speak of below. We hear of ‘‘distress” 
in some parts of the United States,—but there is no man- 
ner of question as to the unrivalled prosperity of the peo- 
ple in general, and especially of those who, with their 
own hands, labor; andit is in these that creations of value 
must be found. The smount of our foreign trade, when 
in its greatest activity, was a small thing compared with 
these ercations of value. Its whele amsounut—in domestic 
or foreign articles, if regarded as profits earned, would 





allow to each person now in the United States less than 8} | 


dollars per annum—or 16 cents a weck, for subsistence, 
clothing, shelter, &c. which cannot have less than an ave- 
rage of $100 a year, for every individual, ‘The foreign 
trade, then, can do but litte to sustain the people of the 
United States, whose domestic circulations of value are 
more than one thousand millions of dollars a year, and 
must excecd that sum, unless a wide-spread misery pre- 
vails. We beg the reader’s attention while we explain 
this. We think that it is capable of being demonstrated 
by very simple elements, indeed. 

By the circulation of values we mean all the new pro- 
ductions of Jabor, for the subsistence and comfort, ne- 
cessity or luxury, of man; such, as, the products of our 
fields, forests, mines, minerals and earths, and the ulti- 
mate values given to them by labor of every description 
—the building of new houses and the repair of old ones, 
so of ships or other vessels, machinery, implements 
and tools; in short, in the doing of any thing neediul, 
useful, or in demand, lt embraces as well the labor of 
a poor woman employed at the washing -tub, us that of a 
man engaged in the growing of wheat, cotton, or tobacco 
—of the person who mends a tin-sauce-pan, 4s of ano- 
ther employed in building a ship of the line—the grow- 
ers of cranberries, as well as the breeders of cattle, 
horses and sheep, or slaves. It is impossible, that these 
new values should be worth less than a thousand mil- 
lions ayear. ‘Take a case in which, perhaps, there is 
the lowest average rate of production,—that of a plan- 
tation on which there are filty slaves, who have but few 
Jabor-saving machines to assist in their operations.— 
At $100 per head—(which would give an annually pro- 
duced value of 1,200 millions to all the persons of the 
United States), the entire aggregate would be only 5,000 
dollars, to subsist and clothe, and shelter and protect the 
slaves, by medical aid or otherwise, and supply their 





—how many millions of acres of new Jands have been 
brought into cultivation in certain paris of the old states, 
and in the establishment of several new sta/es, now lecm- 
ing with busy men—how many hundreds of thousands of 
houses have been built, how many, theretotore, almost 
useless water courses and falls, mics and minerals, 
been brought into action! The ever rapidly changing 
character of our country, renders it exceedingly difficult 
to make any estimate as to the value of the new property 
created, or obtained—but, upon a close investigation, we 
should not be surprised if an amount between 5,000 and 
6,000 millions was rendered probable as the new acqui- 
sition since 1805. “he inereased value in slaves only, is 
200 millions, simply because of their increased number, 
without at all regarding the new values given to lands, 
&c. by their labor, which is in a much greater amount. 


————— 


owner, and his family, with all things which they need, 
or will, ov must have—besides new cattle or implements, 
with interest on capital, &e. &e. tis very certain, that 
if slaves do not average the production of an annual va- 
lue equal to $100a year, both themselves and their 
masters must live very poorly. It is such production 
that we call CREATIONS OF VALUB, 

We limit the circulation of values by its creations. 
Thus—if a farmer in Vermont grows bread-stuffs suffi- 
cient for his own use, it is as much a circulation of va- 
lue as though he sold it in the market, because that his 
subsistence must be had—and the cost of that subsist- 
ence passes into the value of the cattle, sheep, poultry, 
butter, eggs, or any thing else that he has to dispose of 
—ineluding his Jabor given to other employments. If a 
slave in South Carolina cultivates corn enough to feed 
himselt, the value of the corn as certainly passes into 
that of the cotton which he makes, as if his master pur- 
chased and paid his own money for the corn. The ad- 
vantage in cultivating corn on a cotton plantation, is sim- 
ply in placing the * consumer by the side of the producer” 
—or, in the better use of labor and time; and herein is 
the whole sceret that we have to reveal! A new 
house built, or an old one repaired, at the cost of 1,000 
dollars tor labor and materials required, has so much an 
amount in the circulation that we allude to—but the sale 
of this house, ten timesin a year, adds not one cent to 
the real value of property gained by its erection or re- 
pair, Such sales, however, are useful in furnishing in- 
ducements to build or repair offer houses. ‘The famous 
eurrying trade onve erjoyed by the United States, be- 
cause of the wars of Europe, had an amount in one year 
of 60 millions: but the profit or addition to the national 
wealth, was only in the value of the freigiis earned, or 
employments derivable therefrom, Had the property ex- 
ported been produced in our country, the whole 60 mil- 
lions, as well as the profit on freights, would have been 
added to the public wealth. We shall illustrate this by 
a familiar example—premising that the localities made 
have uo effect upon the general conecrns of the United 
Sintes, exchanges of all sorts being reciprocal, or affected 
ouly by natural or adventitious circumstances, which 








cannot be changed, or must be submitted to, until great 
improvements are made, and extensive alterations in hae 
bits necomplished. 

Say,—100 barrels of flour deseend the upper Susque- 
hannah and arrive at Baltimore. Maryland is enriched 
by this proceeding only in the amount of the [reights 
carried by her own people, in the drayage, cooperage, 
storage and merchant’s commission on sales. —The whole 
procecds, less these charges, are paid to the owner of 
the flour, and he carries off the money to cast it into the 
circulation of Pennsylvania or New York, wherein its 
value was created—for, if itve his wish to make ex- 
changes of goods in Baltimore, he cannot—because of 
the cost or difficulty of transportations home. Bat when 
100 barrels of flour, made at our own mills, from wheat 
grown in Maryland, reaches the market at Baltimore, 
the whole value is thrown into the business or wealth of 
the people of Maryland, and has an endless variety of 
circulation—to mechanics, manufactdrers and laborers, 
indefinitely. This latter value is ¢urned among us, per- 
haps, 15 or 20 times ina year, perpetually assuming new 
shapes, xs we shall see below, and benefitting all classes 
of the people. “The former value promptly goes where 
it ultimately should—being the place of its creation; but 
without being “turned” for our advantage, except in the 
smull things stated. 

We hope that, with these presentations of principles, 
we have succeeded in making ourselves understood as 
to the creation and circulation of values—or, in other 
words, in shewing the relation between producers and 
consumers, on which prosperity depends, And the 
more intimate the connection is between these, so far is 
the real independence of a people established. We 
have oftentimes said, and can hardly repeat it too often, 
that it is the Aome-trade of a country which insures the 
nation’s wealth. Is it not manifest that a farmer and 
his family, supplying themselves with all that necessity 
_ requires, —and, limiting their wishestor comforts or lux 
uries by the means present to obtain them, must enjoy 
a saucy independence? They do not waltz in spangled 
shoes nor ride in coaches,—but they have no care for 
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constables, or sheriffs, or marshals! They “fear God, 
and pay every man one hundred cents to the dollar,” 
of their just debts, and are a “chosen people,” Though 
liberty have no other abiding place, she will find a home 
in their bosoms—and, cherished and nursed, she will 
from thenee ever spread her wings “for the healing of 
nations.” ‘Princes and peers may flourish or may 
fade,”—but a “virtuous populace” is the parent and the 
shield of independence. England could far better “throw 
overboard” all her princes, and her nobles and govern- 
ment-bishops and priests, than even her spinning jen- 
nies and power-looms—much as the latter have been 
Jaughed at by the tobacco-growing “philosopher” of 
Roanoke. Nay,—sueh “Corinthian pillars” of society 
would fall of themselves, were such supporters of their 
burthen on the earth withdrawn. 


We claim for the United States generally, an unrivall- 
ed degree of solid prosperity: but hear of “oppresion,”’ 
and “poverty” in certain parts of the south, Admitting, 
for the sake of the argument, that these things exist— 
fet us endeavor to ascertain the causes of them, that 
the one may be insured and the other removed. ‘lo us 
it is as certain, that the causes are local, or special—and 
have only a small, if any, relation, one to another, of an 
irremediable character; and not at all dependent upon 
the laws of the general government, which, being equal 
in their principle, would bear equally upon all in their 
practice—if all are equally zealous to profit by the good 
that is inthem, “It is not in our stars, but in ourselves, 
that we are underlings.’? We pray to Hercules for help, 
without putting our own shoulder to the wheel, and 
must stick in the mud,—for Hercules will not help the 
Jazy and the careless. The actual condition of all na- 
tions, or divisions of a people, shew that it is the produc- 
tions of combined labor which render them prosperous, 
or the want of such combination that makes them poor. 
And, though agriculture is the parent of all value, a 
purely agricultural people never has been, nor will be, 
the richest—the best fed, best clothed and best ac- 
commodated, because of the want of rapid exchanges 
of value. We see how it is that the British nurse their 
West India islands, by extra duties imposed on like pro- 
ductions even from their own East India colonies,—and yet 
capital vested in the sugar plantations of the islands 
named, does not yield three per cent. profit. “The plan- 
ters of Louisiana receive a less degree of encouragement, 
and yet make a good interest on their capital, because 
consumers and producers are subject tothe same general 
laws—and the murket of the latter is at home. 


It is in full proof, that the demand for the agrieultu- 
ral products of the southern states, has mightily increas- 
ed—and at a much greater ratio than that of the popula- 
tion,—while it is equally certain, that every article which 
the people must of necessity purchase, or, to gratify de- 
sire, will have, has been materially reduced in price. 
These facts admitted, and they must and shall be, ror 
THBY ARP TRUE,—why is this complaint of ‘‘oppression” 
and ‘‘distress”? so loudly and piteously raised? And 
how happens it, that with a greatly reduced foreign de- 
mand for their products, as compared with their popula- 
tion, the people of other states are rapidly increasing 
their wealth, and powerfully adding to the effective force 
of the United States? We shall see. here must be 
causes for these things. 


The chief articles of export from the south was as fol- 
lows—in the years stated. 


Catton—lIbs. Tobacc o--hhds. Rice--tierces. 
































1805 40,383,000 71,252 56,830 
1806 37,491,000 83,186 102,627 
1807 62,212,000 62.252 94,692 
Aggregate, 14s.140,086,000 hA/d.216,660 4’s.254,149 
Average Sys. 46,695,333 72,220 84,716 
Aggregate $32,009,000 $18 389,000 $6,629,000 
Average 10,669,666 6,129,666 2,209,666 

6,129,666 

2,209,606 

Average, dolls. 19,008,998 





—— 


In the year 1829—that immediately following the ta- 
riff, which was to have rvined every thing ani! every body, 
we exported— 





264,836,000 Jbs. of cotton, valued at $26,575,311 

171,636 tierces of rice 2,514,370 

77,131 hhds. tohaceo 4,982,974 
40,000,000 ds. of cotton consumed in 

United States, 4,000,000 

60,000,000 Ids. sugar—at 8 cents, 4,800,000 

42,872,655 


We regard the two Iast, in the amount stated, as add- 
ed since 1805 to the agriceu}tural productions of the south, 
and as fairly passing into the means of the planters, as 
though their additional quantities had been exported to 
foreign countries. ‘The effect is precisely the same. 

Now here we have a seven times increaset! quantity of 
cotton—a duplicated quantity of rice, an increased quan- 
tity of tobacco, and a new product, in sugar, worth nearly 
5 millions in one year. ‘There is a “tongue”’ in these 
figures that will speak and be heard. 

Let us see how it stands with what were the staple 
products of the other states—using the same years of 
“commercial prosperity,” that the comparison may be 
just. 

Exports of flour and beef and pork. 





Flour—bls. Beef and pork—bis. 
1805 777,513 183,457 
1866 782,724 153,696 
1807 —-: 1,249,819 123,456 
$)2,810,056 460,609 
Average 936,685 153,536 
In 1829 837,385 110,639 


So much as to the quantities of these leading articles. 
There is an important decrease im each, notwithstanding 
the mightily increased numbers of the persons interested 
in their production. 

But further—the following shews the values exported 
in the years given, being all the chief artieles supplied 
for the foreign market by the states nes southern—-ex- 
cept that some small part of certain of the values is de- 
rived from the south, such as flour from Virginia and 
lumber from North Carolina, ke. 

Value, in dollars, of articles exported in the years slated. 

















Of Flour. Animals. The forest. ‘The fisheries. 

1805 8,325,000 4,141,000 5,261,000 2,844,000 
1806 6,867,000 3,274,000 4,861,000 3,116,000 
1807 10,753,000 3,086,000 5,476,000 2,804,000 
25,945,000 10,501,000 25,598,000 8,764,000 

Average 3)8,648,300 3,500,300 5,199,300 2,921 ,300 
1829 5,793,651 2.563,291 5,040,856 1,817,109 


Here js an uniform and large falling off of values-— 
but the following will better shew the excessive de- 
crease. 


Average values. Values—1829 


1805-6-7 
Of flour 8,648,300 5,793,651 
Of animals 3,500,300 2,565,291 
Of forests 5,199,300 3,040,856 
Of fisheries 2,921,300 1,817,109 
20,269,200 13,214,907 


A decline from twenty to thirteen millions, though the 
people interested have more than doubled their numbers. 
We shall soon apply the figures thus obtained. 

‘The dimunition of the foreten exports of the eastern, 
northern and western states, has been partly caused by 
the increased production of sugar in Louisiana--which 
hus also had a most important and benefieial effect on 
the price of other southern articles, by diverting ® vast 
quantity of labor from their production, Our trade with 
Cuba, the most valuable of all to the people of the grain- 
growing states, has been materially affected by it. I'he 
old saying, that those **who cannot sell cannot buy, 18 
just as valid at Hayana, as at Columbia, where Dr. Cooper 
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lectures on “the value of the union.” The increased 


value of sugar made in the United States, 1829 compar- 
ed with 1805, may be put down at four millions, and to 
that amount it has probably reduced certain of our ex- 
ports to the West Indies: we do not admit, however, 
that a real loss to that amount has been sustained, as an 
anti-tariff “philosopher” would say that there is. But if'so 
—“that rule must work both ways,” and how shall the 
south complain while her exports have been so heavily 
increased? The truth is that the foreign trade, of itself 
and by itself, is, as before observed, a small affair, even 
to the cotton growing states themselves, as compared with 
the value of their own domestic consumption. 

As we wish these things fully understood, and desire to 
take from under our opponents the ground on which they 
think that they stand, we shall make out a table of the 
population of the several states, dividing them according 
to the staple productions, as exhibited in the preceding 
tables of exportations; and make it appear, that if there 
is real cause for complaint, it is, and must be, on every 
account, with those who have no part in the present cla- 
mor about the laws—who shew no disposition to nullify 
them. 

Population of the United Statee—1805 and 1850, 


























1805. 1830, 
Free whites, Slaves. Total. |Slavee. Total. 
Maine 189,368 190,212 400,000 
New Hampshire 198 242 199,159 300,000 
Massachusetts 412,348 447,442 600,000 
Rhode Island 69,325 244 73,026 95,000 
Connecticut 249,965 630 256,472 300,000 
Vermont 185,526 186,180 275,000 
New York 736,831 17,851 772,549 1,900,000 
New Jersey 210,546 11,636 228,355 310,000 
Pennsylvania 686,264 1,250 706,318 1,400,000 
Delaware 52,606 §,165 68,473 80,000 
Maryland 228,557 109,604 365,119/110,000 415,000 
Kentucky 252,056 60,452  313,735/15),000 650,000 
Ohio 136,944 138 062 1,000 ,000 
Indiana 14,616 186 15,030 350,000 
Llinois (about) 5,000 50 7,000 175,000 
Missouri (about) 8,060 1,000 — 12,000) 30,000 150,000 
3,556,245 207,630 3,979,182 290,060 8,400,000 
Virginia 535,104 369,743 930,385) 450,000 1,150,000 
North Carolina 357,148 151,010 526,802) 280,000 710,000 
South Carolina 205,226 171,258 380,353) 290,000 570,000 
Georgia 123.242 82,458 207,564) 180,000 400,000 
Alabama — aon —_— —_— 150,000 320,000 
Mississippi 14,171 10,283 24,601} 50,000 110,000 
Louisiana (about) 27,000 27,000 60,000} 110,000 250,000 
ennessee 153,792 29,059 183,437] 130,000 530,000 
1,415,682 840,816 2,313 ,142]1,640,000 4,090,009 
WECAPITULATION. 
1805. 

Slaves. Free. Total. 
1st table 207,630 $,771,552 3,979,182 
2nd table ; 840,816 1 472,326 2,313,142 
Add territories 5,000 17,000 22,000 
1,952,446 5,260,878 6,314,324 

1830, 

lst table 290,000 8,110,000 8,400 ,000 
2ndtable 1,640,000 2,450,000 4,090,000 
Add territories 50,000 115,000 165,000 
1,980,000 9,675,000 12,655,000 


The calculations for 1805 are made by dividing the 
aggregate, us ascertained by the numberings of the peo- 
ple in 1800 and 1810, and is nearly correet—the sums 
put down for 1850 are estimates only, very closely 
agreeing with those which we made and published several 
years ago, but falling short of the estimates for that 
year more recently made by a committee of congress, 
who raised the aggregate to the round sum ot 13,000,000. 
In general, our estimates pretly nearly correspond with 
those of the comuaittee, except in proportionate reduc- 
tions—and we incline to a belief that our numbers will 
be found rather toohigh. But that cannot affect the ap- 
plications which we intend now to make. 

And, to avoid all possibility of cavil, or charge of un- 
fairness, we shall account the slaves as individuals—as 
though they were of the people, according totheir ‘*fede- 
ral numbers”—and this is all that can be claimed for 
them—that is, three-fifths of their nominal amount; ob- 
serving however, in a matter of this sort, (a calculation 





of productions), we cannot see any good reason why 
horses and oxen, and other mere working animals, should 
not come into the account as well as slaves—either 
being equally property, and neither having political 
rights, more than the other. 

The results then are these— 





1805. 1830. 
1st table—Free persons 3,771,552 8,110,000 
3-5ths slaves 124,582 174,000 
Federal number 3,896,134 8,284,000 
2nd table—Free persons 1,472,326 2,450,000 
3-5ths slaves 504,486 984,000 
Federal number 1,976,812 3,434,000 


Now for the applications. 

The persons in the first table, having a federal num- 
ber of 3,896,000 in 1805, in the average of 1805-6-7, 
“the days of our commercial prosperity,” exported to 
foreign countries, of their staple productions, the value of 
$20,269,000—or 520 cents for each federal unit, annu- 
ally. 

The same persons in 1830, having a federal number 
of 8,284,000, and exporting as aforesaid, 13,115,000 
dollars worth in 1829, in the same staple articles, had 
only 155 cents for eaeh federal unit, annually. 

The persons in the second table having a federal num- 
ber of 1,976,812, in 1805, had an export as aforesaid of 
staple articles in the sum of 19,008,000 dollars—or, 960 
cents, for each tederal unit. 

The same persons, in 1830, having a federal number 
of 3,434,000, and exporting to foreign places, a value in 
their staple products of $34,072,655, in 1829 (to throw 
away the value of their cotton and sugar forced upon 
the consumption of other states by high duties, and 
worth nine millions move) —or of 1,010 cents, for every fe- 
deral unit, annually: but if we include the monopoly in 
the supply of cotton and sugar for domestic use—i,240 
cents for each federal unit. [We beg leave to be un- 
derstood as using the words “forced” and ‘*monopoly” in 
the anti-tariff meaning. ‘he importation of cotton is 
virtually prohibited for home use—and so is that of sugar, 
so far as the supply reaches the Gomestic demand: either 
as much so as in the case of coarse muslins—but with- 
out, as yet, that enormous reduction in [domestic] price 
which has followed the solid protection of the latter; and 
the suuth may make cotton cloths as well as the north, if 
it pleases—but the north cannot grow cotton or sugar. 
The value of cotton in the United States is fixed by the 
foreign price. But when foreign cotton might be profi- 
tably imported by our manufacturers, (as would often- 
times happen, but because of the duty of three cents per Ib. 
upon it), its consumption for home use is forbidden by the 
duty: but when its price approaches 20 cents per Ib, that 
duty may be advantageously paid by American manufae- 
turers—of which exumples are not wanting. And it must 
be recollected, that our duty on the importation of foreign 
cotton has no relation to the price of the article at Liver- 
pool. ‘I'he dealers there care not whence it comes, if it 
unswers their purpose. As to sugar, the duty is as pro- 
hibitory, so far as the domestic supply extends. } 

The result is—that the 520 cents exported by the 
people of the grain growing and manufacturing states, 
per federal unite, has been reduced to 155 cents; while 
the 96V cents of the planting states have increased to 
1,010 cents, the tederal unit, without reference to the 
domestic supplies over which they hold a monopolizing 
hand, 

What will the ‘‘friends of the free trade” in the south, 
say to these things? 

So, it is unquestionably proved, that neither the pros- 
perity of the north, nor the adversity of the south, (as 
admitted for the sake of the argument), Aas any sort of 
relation to the values of their chief articles demanded by 
the foreign market. And, asa great excitement, with 
much bitterness, is felt and expressed. because that a 
different state of things is supposed to exist,—we shall 
yet pursue the subject to bring out a statement of facts 
aud a demonstration of the principles, which affect the 
interests of the north and of the south. ‘The values of fo- 
reign exportations have little to do with the prosperity of 
a people, except as regulating, or balancing the domes. 
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tic trade; and those who generally produce the most, 
if they husband their profits, must have the most wealth. 
‘The waste and wasted time in some families, would make 
othersrich. Laziness isa great curse. 

We see that the value of the products of southern ag- 
riculture has been wonderfuily increased—and yet we 
hear acry about ‘‘oppression” from the south. Has the 
price of any thing, no matter what, been advanced on 
the planters since 1805? With the present foreign export 
of cotton, the difference between the freights paid in 
1805 and in 1829, would annually amount to nearly three 
million of dollars, in tavor of the planters, for the cost 
of transportation has a direct influence over the value of 
all commodities, according to. the cost of them. If the 
freight of a pound of cotton from Brazil to Liverpool be 
id. sterling, and from Charleston only 3d. there is one 
cent per pound in favor of the South Carolina planter. 

Many southern gentlemen have told us what we very 
well know is the truth, that they never clothed and 
supplied their slaves with such goods as we have been ac- 
customed to import, so cheaply as within four or five years 

ast; and even cotton-bagging is lower than ever it was. 

‘hey buy a yard of muslin, such as is chiefly given to 
slaves, for the amount of the “tax” which the **philoso- 
phers” say is paid upon it—the material and the manu- 
facture being accounted nothing! It is true, because of 
the redueed price of cotton, the slaves, individually, 
produce a less value than herctofore—so with the free 
laborers of Pennsylvania, beeause of the reduced value of 
wheat and other grain; but the laws of United State have 
had no ceffeet either to reduce*the price of cotton 
from 25 to 10 cents per 1b. or that of flour from 15 to 
5 dollars a barrel. ‘The particular value of either, and 
of both, depends on the operation of laws far more im- 
perious than those of congress—the immutable laws of 
scarcity and supply. A revolution in Brazil--such as 
took place in Jéauti, would advance the price of our 
cotton not less than 50 per cent. and an opening of the 
British ports, for the liberal reception of only one mil- 
lion of barrels of our flour, would cause it to rise 100 
percent. If the south shall make one third less cotton 
inthe present year than in the past, we venture to pre- 
dict an ineresse in price equal to the loss in quantity. 
These principles are known to every exreful observer— 
and they have perpetual operation. But, and if the value 
of cotton, or flour, has declined, because of excess pro- 
duction or restricted demand, so has the cost of feeding 
and clething laboring persons, and in full proportion. 
Such free laborers as were paid from 16 to 20 dollars a 
month in Pennsylvania, may be now hired for 8 or 10— 
and such slaves as were worth 600 and 700 dollars each, 
may now be purchased for 300 or 400 dollars. And 
the price of farming or planting lands has been reduced 
at the same rate, per acre; yet the value of the whole, 
because of the increased quantities subjected to the 
plough, is inereased—and this it is which constitutes 
national wealth. Wheat has been delivered at the mill in 
some parts of the western country, for 25 and 30 cents 
per bushel, and corn.at 124—hardly enough, one would 
think, to pay the cost of transporting it. Small, or re- 
daced prices, do not belong to cotton only! The team- 
sters employed in carrying goods to and from Pit!shburg* 
-=say 30,000 tons to, and 15,000 from, now receive about 
1,800,000 dollars a year; at the former rate, they would 
be paid 3,600,000 dollars for the same services. ‘The 
cost of freights in ships and other vessels, has been reduc- 
ed notless than three-fifths of the rate of 1805. ‘There 
isan universal diminution of individual acquisitions in 
money, as compared with labor performed-—yet, because 
of extended employment, the aggregate profits are mighti- 
ly increased; and the value in horses, tor hauling goods 
over the mountains of Pennsylvania, has declined—as well 
as that of slaves for making cotton in South Carolina; 
and the tariff may as well be blamed for one as the 
other. And we are not trifling when we express a firm 
belief--that the ¢ransportations of persons and goods in 
and threugh Pennsylvania, cost more, or are worth more, 
tan the whole cotton crop of South Carolina, when de- 
livered at Charleston. 
ly increase the circulation of values that interests us. 





*This business may have been, or will be, affected by 
the canals, &c. We refer to the transactions of 1829. 





And such transportations greate | 


— 
They make a market for grain and hay, and other sup- 
plies, all along the roads—and employ many thousands of 
persons—wagoners, blacksmiths, wagon makers, &c. Ke. 
ull whom must also be fed, and clothed, and housed, and 
very nearly the whole earnings of all these pass into 
immediate circulation, and make money “plenty”—as 
we shall now attempt to explain. 

Say—there is a certain district in New York in which 
may be found 1,000 farmers who subsist themselves and 
their families, and have 1,000 dollars worth each, of 
bread stuffs and meats, wool or flax—butter, cheese and 
eggs—knit-stockings, cabbages, home-made “darning 
yarn,” or mittens, cherries, apples, or any thing else, 
annually to sell—in all 1,000,000 dollars. Jt is the sub- 
sistence of these farmers, and their families, which cre- 
ates this value—for, without the first, the latter could 
not be! There isa market for these products at some 
village, or factory, at which exchanges for money or 
goods, as desired, may be made in any hour of the day, 
and without loss of useful time, for that, with such far- 
mers, ‘tis money.” ‘Then these values of the farmer in- 
stantly assume new shapes. Wheat, or flour, becomes 
cotton cloth, calves are made into nails, hogs into hats, 
butter into shoes, eggs into steam-engines, stockings into 
ploughs, cabbages into window glass—and cord wood 
becomes horse shoes!—and so on, without number. 
Then horse shoes become houses~window glass, canal 
boats—ploughs, horses—steam engines, eloth—shoes, 
stage-coaches—nails, carpets—and cotton goods, shovels 
and spades! These again take new shepes, without end— 
and all the new values go to work, like a well regulated 
machine, to produce yet other values. No time is lost— 
capital is perpetually moving, and the million of dollars, 
first furnished by the farmers, is completely turned, cir- 
culated or exchanged, not less than 15 or 20 times in one 
year, It is true, that the regular cvops of the farmer are 
only onee in a year, but they are ready for the market at 
different periods, and there are weekly supplies from the 
women, in poultry, butter, eggs, garden vegetables, &c. 
all which promptly command money, and so all things 
are kept in steady action—a “nimble sixpence being bet- 
ter than a slow shilling.”? This is the circulation of va- 
lues—because that **consumers are placed by the side of 
producers.” And such prompt circulation reduces the 
price of all commodities, for it supplies the place of eapi- 
tal, on which an inferest must be gained. ‘hese people 
do not run up long accounts at the **stores”’—their crops 
are not pledged before their lands are ploughed, except 
for other lands or new investments of expected profit, 
to provide for a new family, that may need a helping 
hand—and the store-keepers, doing a cash business, or 
what perhaps is a better one, in exchanges which answer 
them all the purposes of eash with some benefit on their 
sale, enn sell their goods at 10 per eent. less advance, 
than such as are compelled to **trust”? 6 or 12 months, 
and encounter the casualties of time, by losses incurved 
from insolvencies—and all the accidents “of flood and 
field.”? The interest on his capital must, somehow, be 
paid to the shop-keeper, because of long credits allowed, 
In the families of the class of farmers to whom we allude, 
and which are to be found every where “north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line,”—when the ladies rest themselves, they 
take up their knitting—when wearied with work in the 
dairy, they mend clothes; and, in long winter evenings, 
the good man of the house listens to the music of the 
spinning-wheel, a curious one stringed instrument, old 
fashioned, but interesting. ‘The idea prevails that such 
people labor severely. It is not so—in no part of the 
world are working persons so nich at leisure, as in the 
most thrifty parts of New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Cc. Itis because that when a thing is to be 
done, they do it—and neither time nor property is wast- 
ed. but more than all—if they cannot bring up their 
means to their wishes, they reduce their wishes to their 
means. A Vermonter would as soon think of setting 
his own dwelling on fire, as of purchasing a piano for his 
daughter, to be paid out of his neat crop of hay, or sale 
of eattle or wool—yect there are many pianos in Vermont, 

















Herein are the grand secrets that have covered some of 
the. naturally poorest lands of the United States with 
beautiful villages and corafortable farm houses, near al- 
most every one of which latter, iw the fall-season, we 
may observe an ample supply of fuel, neatly piled away 
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and well secured from the weather—and the country 4s 
closely spotted with. village spires, and: the enpolas ot 
school-houses and factories—the rapid cerculaution o; 
values converting what seemingly had been almost de- 
solate places into garden-spots, teeming with ee 
inhabitants, rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes. he pale 
face, the sickliness of iudolence, has no resting home 
there; and all above the age of 12 or 13 years, read and 
write, and have some knowledge of arithmetic, even if 
“poor factory girls,” for whom so much sympathy is ex- 
pressed—by those who know nothing about them, excpt 
that they labor, which is regarded as the “supreme 
curse” inflicted on bhumanity—though, in the wise dis- 
pensations of ProvipENce, the greatest blessing, if not 
excessive—on which we shall make afew remarks be- 
fore concluding this essay. 

On the other hand—the circulation of values at the 
south is slow—very slow, ‘he surplus produced is only 
realfy turned once in a year, unless in very small quan- 
tity. As before—let us suppose that 200 planters, within 
a certain district, each make for the market 5,000 dollars 
worth of cotton, or a million in all. These are spread 
over a large tract of country—50 or 60-acre farms are 
us nothing here—the population is sparse—the vil- 
lages few and unimportant, affording no market for ex- 
changes—and the planters have little, or nothing, but 
cotton, to spare. No small crops of vegetables, butter, 
cheese, poultry, eggs, knit stockings, cabbages, fruits, 
and the hundred little things which the good housewife 
in the north attends to, and obtains a weekly value for. 
One great crop, thrown into the circulation once a year, 
is all that is produced. fn the interim, the pass-book, 
or orders on “the store” too generally anticipates, or se- 
verely encroaches upon, the expected produce of the 
crop; and the price of all supplies is necessarily enhane- 
ed,—tor the store-keeper must have tnxéerest on his ca- 
pital! ‘has the million’s worth created by these 200 
cotton planters, does ‘the work” only of one million, 
and at a real loss of not less than ten or fifteen per cent. 
because of the want of a prompt circulation—tor the va- 
lue of cotton is fully turned in uot less than fifteen or 
eightcen months, after planting. It passes to the store- 
keeper, or the factor on the sea-board, and such must 
gain an interest in the price equal to the fie required to 
give ituse at the market, Liverpool, Havre, or Provi- 
dence—consumers not being placed by the side of pro- 
ducers, ‘The planter may, (by way of illustration), be 
said to get moncy, because of new acquisitions, only 
once ina year—but the farmer contrives it so that, by his 
new creations, he has always enough for his new wants. 
The first, unless suffering money to be idle, is in debt 
—the second, by the activity of his values, owes nobody; 
to say nothing of the differences of habit between the 
two, in expenditures of earnings. ‘Economy is wealth.” 

What we call value, is in its circulation. For aught 
that we know, there may be a thousand millions worth 
ot gold hidden beneath the soil of North Carolina, Xe. 
but it is only in the quantity collected and circulated that 
there is an actnal value. The digging of gold, if it 
yields only enough to subsist the laborers, and give a 
small profit on capital, (so far as it goes), makes a home 
market that we so much appreciate. The surplus crops 
of grain and supplies of meat in the purts adjacent, and 
which had no creation as value, unless transported east, 
now have a demand on the spot, and are instantly con- 
vertable into money. We hear of much increased protits 
given to agriculture, because of those diggings for gold— 
that large quantities of provisions pass westward instead of 
eastward, asheretofore.* The *‘consumer is placed by 





~ 


*The making of the New York canals, ata time of 
much public depression, caused high profits and mighty 
calculations of value in the interior—the market at their 
doors, made the people rich--the two or three millions 
of dollars expended in wages on the canals, in any given 
space of time, were always busy—like weasels, never 
‘‘caught asleep”’—or, if in momentary passiveness, only 
preparing for fresh and move important enterprises, — 
We do not deem it extravagant to say, that the expen- 
diture of 10 millions on these canals, has already added 
200 millions to the negotiable values of property in the 
state of New York, &c. 





: a 
the side of the produver,” and we venture the assertion, 
that corn or meal, bacon, &c. is worth more at these 
mines, than at the former markets for such articles, to all 
the neighboring farmers—that money is ‘‘plenty” in parts 


) where it was “scarce” and that the price ot all articles, 


(except for food), usually obtained at “the stores,” (as 
compared with the first cost), has been reduced, because 
of the greater promptitade, or certainty, of payment for 
them, We appeal to intelligent merchants, in the neigh 
borhood of the goll mines, for the teuth of these suge 
gestions-~whether anti-tariff or not. 

The effvet of the calculation of values may be further 
ustrated. If we shall take 2,000 square miles of land, 
including the town of Providence, Rhode Island, we may 
have a population of 150,000 sculs though the town it- 
self is not large; but the district is, as it were, covered 
with villages and hamlets. ‘Che capital employed in this 
district amounts to many, very many, millions,—and is 
continually moving. Farms here, (and elsewhere), ad- 
jacent to such manufacturing villages, which are rated at 
i0U or 150 dollars an acre, and will sell for so much 
money,—if twenty miles removed, (their capabilities be- 
ing the same), would not bring more than 30 or 50 dol- 
lars the acre—because of their inconvenience to market, 
and the slower circulation of values incident thereto.— 
Uhere is not, perhaps, any district of the same ‘extent, 
(leaving out the large cities), near so rich as that which 
neighbors Providence; for almost every person over 10 
or 12 years of age does something to “make money,” 
and the way of keeping it, or expending it advantageous- 
ly, is fully understood! We think it moderate to say, that 
60,000 dollars are paid out, within this district, in weekly 
or monthly wages, alone, to mechanics, and other labor- 
ing or hired people—three millions a year; to say serge 
of the business of farmers, proprietors of factories a 
work-shops, and the chiels of the numerous eoneerns, 
also fully employed or personally laboring, to produce 
Other values, ‘hese earnings pass from hand to hand 
with lightning-like rapidity, and there is more money 
vested, or capital, in this little district, than would pure 
chase the fee in lands, stocks and improvements, in 
other states many times more extensive, as to territorial 
limits, and much more populous. In the faetories are 
many young women who have earned for themselves 
little fortunes of 500 or 800 dollars each, by careful nurse 
ings of their earnings--some 1,000 or 1,500, for, busy 
themselves, they will not allow their money to be idle: ~— 
and their conduct and character is above suspicion. { 
have seen peart-crowned and diamond-breasted girls ae 
several exhibition places, who would have cast all their 
jewels ‘‘before swine,” for nature’s own work on the 
forms, skins, and countenances of ‘‘poor factory giris.” 
I believe that the largest collection of lovely women 
that ever saw, was ina certain weaving-room that might 
be mentioned. ‘here was a neatacss—-tidiness--whole- 
someness and beauty, among them, that not to have ad- 
mired would to have been less than aman; and I was 
satisfied, that they were orderly, virtuous and well-in- 
furmed—many of them, daughters of independent far- 
mers; for labor is not dishonorable in those parts of the 
country in which such establishments chiefly abound, 
These are not women. 

‘*}'o suckie fools and chronicle small beer,” 
but fitted for mothers, as the parent of the Gracchij-- 
the evil of idleness never besetting—the spirit of inde- 





We have several times said, that the flour market at 
Boston and other eastcrn ports and places, is worth more 
to the grewers of grain in N. York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, &c. than all the rest of the markets of the world, 
‘There is no doubt of this. And lately passing from Newe- 
burg, N. Y. to Fishkill Landing, in the steam ferry boat, 
with about 50 head of large cattle, (out of a herd of 
hundreds waiting to pass over the Hudson), the fact was 
made known to me by an ancient and highly respectable 
inhabitant of the latter place—that, a few years ago, nine 
tenths of the cattle ferried across at that pomt, proceed- 
ed from the east to the west; bat that now nineteen twene 
tieths passed from the west to the east; and that the 
number had been exceedingly increased within 5 or 6 
years—and now amounted to thousands, **they are 
wanted tor the factories,” said he. 
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ndence, the growth of industry, continually urging them 
orward. 

We have thus, at much greater length than is desira- 
ble, attempted to shew some of the effects of prompt and 
slow circulations of value-—ot industry and carcfulness, 
and of idleness and waste; of the use of a ready market 
with the will to supply it-—and the want of such market 
and an indisposition to profit by one. We have endea- 
vored to bring out these things witha decent respect for 
the parties interested—unless the truth shall offend. 
The way to wealth is equally open to all--and if we will 
not imitate, we should not envy, or hate, those who pro- 
fit by honest Ilubor. A leading nullifier, when from an 
eminence, he over-looked the garden-valley of the “dark- 
rolling” Connecticut—from whence he might count 15, 
or more, church-spires, about as many pleasant villages 
or hamlets, and splendid factories, the imtervals being 
closely dotted with handsome farm houses-—exelaim- 
red, “it is because of such things that 1 hate you,” &e. 
But it should be observed, that this man’s passion is con= 
‘tinualiy rendering himself miserable, though just fitting 
him to assist in the wild doings of his present associates. 

‘We have shewn that the agricultural products of the 
‘south have mightily increased, even pro rata, although 
we measure them by the increase of slaves—but thresh- 
ing machines in New York, are equally a part of the 
materiel for production; and it also appears that the 
amarket for the agriculturalists of the north has dwind- 
ded down to one third of its former amount, pro rata, 
Things in 1805 are compared with things in 1829—the 
first representing the ‘*days of our commercial prospe- 
rity,” the last the sufferings of the people because of 
‘the tariffs of 1824 and 1828! We avow, that fimported] 
commodities in general, required by the south, have an 
average reduction of 50 percent. in their price sinee 1805 
—that property in slaves has declined nearly at that rate 
—and hence, that the cost of production has been exceed- 
ingly diminished. ‘To our mind, it is certainly true, 
that the reduction in the price of articles for clothing, 
&ec. has been materially caused by the domestic compe- 
tition; but we shall waive that—i/ is sufficient that the 
thing is so:—why then the complaints about ‘toppres- 
sion,”’ “taxation,”? and so forth? ‘The distress in the 
south, if it really prevails, is because of the acts of the 
people themselves, by which they have more and more 
separated consumers from producers, in the expulsion, as 
it were, of free laborers from among themselves, Me- 
ehanics and others, feeling as if in a degraded cast, only 
one degree removed from that of the slaves, cither seck 
new homes, or greatly exert themselves to get rank, by 
refraining from personal labor; and, so soon as they can, 
become proprietors of lands and slaves: and now 4 1i- 
valry in horses, earriages, equipage, dress, parties, 
wines, and personal servants, commences,—which wastes 
millions: but the misery is, that those millions are not 
expended at home, that the cost of new articles obtain- 
ed, is chiefly lust to the neighboring cireulation. Such 
things do not happen where hard-handed men are re- 
spected, and women who milk cows and make butter, 
are esteemed ladies. A rise in the price of cotton in the 
south, inevitably adds to the profits of the north, and it 
is agreat mistake in any to suppose, that the “Yankees,” 
wish a low value for cotton. As it advances, the circu- 
lation of values is increased, universally; and high or 
low price has relation only to the means of payment.—- 
When flour, the very staff of life, was worth fitteen dol- 
lars a barrel, who complained of “bad times?” The 
immense circulation thereby caused, enabled consumers 
to pay that price, better than in 1820-21, they could pay 
five dollars. Jlere are the results of experience--and 
persons may speculate upon them as they please. /Ve 
go for praciice. If cotton were worth 20 cents, instead 
of 10 cents per Ib. a shirt would cost a poor man some 
10 or 12 cents more than it now does—but half a day’s 
extra work obtained, because of the great additional 
eirculation of values which such rise of price would 
cause, {being inthe sum of thirty millions ef dollars), 
would pay the extra charge or all the shirts he would 
need for a whole year. With cotton at 20 cents, what 
vast additional loads of eabinet furniture, pianos, hats, 
boots and shoes——F oxford bonnets, Newport lace, New 
York millinery-—and thousands of- other things for use 
or ornament, produced in the north would proceed to 
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the south--what large additional sums would be ex- 
pended in “northern tours,” and spread themselves 
among all classes of persons? No--no; the people of 
the north cannot desire a low price for cotton! Nor are 
high prices, for any staple commodity, other than desi- 
rable, unless eaused by an msufficiency of the domestic 
supply. In all other eases, they arc-beneficial, beeause 
they increase the circulation of values—in the building of 
houses, obtaining new furniture and clothes, in making 
roads and other public improvements, in perpetual crea- 
tions of new things, acting geometrically —production al- 
ways opening the way for production. 

‘To conelude—the prosperity of the north and adver- 
sity of the south, (if they do exist), have no connexion 
one with the other. They rest upon the different habits 
of the people. ‘The protection, or encouragement, of 
the industry of the one, has had no sort of effect upon 
the profits of the other. A spindie in South Carolina 
will do as much work as one in Massachusetts—-and the 
same industry in one state as in the other, will produce 
the same result. By the decline of a foreign demand 
for their commodities, the inhabitants of all the northern, 
eastern and western states, have been compelled to culti- 
vate their own domestic resources—-the inereased de- 
mand for the productions of the southern states has re- 
lieved them of such necessity. if then, the great ma- 
jority of the people are benefitted by the “American 
System,”’ which, to say the least of it, has had no inju- 
rious Operation on the minority, (as we think has been 
clearly demonstrated), how shall we uecount for the 
clamor raised against the tariff, except in polidical pro- 
jects or jealousies, or such feelings as prevailed in the 
mind of the nullifer, when looking over the valley of 
the Connecticut? 








INTERESTING ITEMS. 

Vegetable wonders. An appletree, in Newington, New 
Hampshire, produced three crops of ripe apples this sea- 
son. Five hills of putatoes, at Halifax, sp anadery pro- 
duced 1,409 of these nutritious “apples of the earth.” 
Four and twenty cabbages, all ona stump, grew in Win- 
sor, Vermont. ‘Tren thousand forest trees died in Ten- 
nessee this summer, from the drought. Captain Hall, of 
Barnstable, has raised, for the last 10 years, 70 or 100 
bushels of strawberries, on one acre of ground, Cran- 
berries may be cultivated with success in dark sandy soil 
of level surtace, [ Boston Palladium, 

November may-dukes. The Reading (Penn. ) Jour- 
nal of November 12, observes: ‘*We this day discovered 
a ripe cherry ona tree in our yard, known by the name 
of the may-duke. ‘lhe curious are invited to call and 
see. Is this not a phenomenon?”? 

Died, in Union district, South Carolina, on the 6th 
Sept. ult. Vinson Sprouse, aged 100 years—a native of 
Virginia. A short time before his death he spoke of 


emigrating westward, to clear for himself a new planta- 
tion! 





, on the 11th inst. in Talbot county, Maryland, 
in the 73rd year of his age, Nicholas Hammond, esq. late 
president of the branch of the Farmers bank at Easton. 

Benjamin Constant, in a pamphlet, which he publish- 
ed in 1814 on the responsibility of ministers, held the 
following language, susceptible of being applied to the 
case of Polignae: 

“The death, nay, even the captivity of a man has never 
been necessary to the safety of the people, for the safety 
of a people ought to be in itself. A nation which should 
fear the life or the liberty of a minister deprived of his 
power, would be a miserable nation; it would resemble 
those slaves who killed their masters for fear they should 
come agiin with the whip in their hands. 

British representation—a fumily affuir. Saturday last 
William Pennefather, jr. mayor of Cashel, and returning 
officer, held the election of M. VP. for the city of Cashel— 
The rev. John Pennefather proposed the candidate— 
William Pennefather, sen. seeonded him; and Matthew 
Pennefather was elected the member!!! [Eng. pap. 

A panther, measuring nine feet from the top of the 
tail to the point of the nose, was lately killed in the moun- 
tain near Loudon, FPrankiin county, Pennsylvania, by a 
person who was hunting racoons in the night, and who 
was ignorant of the character of his game until it fell from 
a tree, in consequence of a ball from his rifle. 
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Copper mine. An old eavern in the state of Connec- 
ticut, known as an abandoned copper mine, has recently 
been purchased by a company of individuals from New 
York, who intend to employ a capital of 50,000 dollars 
in erecting works and bringing the ore into play. ‘They 
have procured two skilful miners from England to ex- 
amine it; who have given it as their opinion that it con- 
tains a rich bed of copper ore, which will yield 60 per 
cent. Sach is the confidence of other judges in the 
wealth of the mine, that the purchasers have had several 
offers for their bargain. [ Penn. Inquirer. 

A lad, only 15 years oid, has been found guilty of mur- 
der at Dediiam, Mass. and sentenced to death. lt was 
one of the most cold blooded and deliberate acts of its 
kind that we have lately met with, If we recollect right, 
ia his own account of the affair, said that he had resolv- 
ed to ‘*go the whole hog.” We hope that his punish- 
ment will be commuted. 

Smyrna. There were eight American vessels at Smyr- 
na, on the 17th Sept. One of them of only 60 tens, 2 guns 
and 6 men, all told, excited much attention. 

Trish theatricals. ‘Whe following is a correct report of 
aa address delivered by the manager of a small theatre 
in Ireland, where Mr. Rae was engaged to perform.— 
There were only three persons in the house:—‘* Ladies 
and gentlemen, as there is nobody here, Pl dismiss you 
all, the performance of this evening will not be perform- 
ed; but they will be repeated again to-morrow evening.” 

A grape vine is growing near the bank of the Schuyl- 
kill, inthe township of Upper Merion, (Penn.) on the 
farm of Isaac Jones, which measures, at several places 
between the root and the height of ten feet, from 30 to 
35 inches in eireumfereace. It is a curiosity worthy the 
witention of those persons who have doubts respecting 
the soil and climate of this country being favorable to the 
growth of the vine. 

Salt water has been discovered in McKean county, 
Pennsylvania, and arrangements were making for a large 
manufacture of salt. ‘The spring is situated upon the 
stream known by the name of the ‘‘Portage Branch of 
the Sinemahoning”’ creek, near the dividing ridge be- 
tween the Alleghany and the Sasquehannah. <A well 
has been sunk to the depth of only 17 feet, through a 
hard pan, and not extending to the rock, whieh pro- 
duces at the rate of 24 barrels per hour, of 4 per cent 
water. . 

Indigo. It is expected that a considerable rise in the 
price of this article will be caused by the French revo- 
jution, for about 400,000 troops will be clothed in blue. 

European stocks, unless British, have great fluctua- 
dions in price, and are much reduced in value. It is 
said that the Rothschilds will lose 15 millions of franes, 
near three millions of dollars, by one bargain they lately 
made. 

{ Mentioning the name of these bankers, brings to our 
recolleetion the sceing it stated, that the story about the 
elopement of a daughter of one of them, is entirely 
false. } 

New Orleans. Private {letters to the 6th ult. men- 
tion the entire disappearance of the yellow fever, and 
the restoration of the health of the city. 

Mr. Rowan, of Kentucky, whilst on his way to the 
seat of government, met with an aceident by the over- 
turning of a stage, so severe as to disable him from tra- 
velling for the present. A like misfortune has happened 
to judge Jest, of Indiana, He was severely injured, and 
remains at Cineinnati. 

New Jersey. Lewis Condict, Richard M. Cooper, 
Thomas II. Hughes, James F. Randolph, Silas Condict, 
and Isaac Southard, are the national republican candi- 
dates for congress from this state. “he election takes 
place on the 28th and 29th inst. 

Cincinnati, <A fire broke out in the night of the 18th 
ult. in the book bindery of Messrs. Morgan & Sanxay, 
by which much damage was suffered, and especially in 
the loss, or great injury, of a beautiful quarto edition of 
the bible, the first printed in the western country. ‘The 
fire was so close to the office of the Cincinnati Gazette, 
as to require a removal of the materials. 

Ripe grapes. The Charleston Mercury of the 26th 
November says—There is now in a garden attached toa 
house in Mazyck-street, a vine in the open air, having 
on it several bunches ef ripe grapes. We are told that 
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prior to the storm in August, the vine had not produced 
fruit. This is somewhat remarkable. We hope that 
none of our readers will presume *‘the grapes are sour,?? 
as we can assure them, we tasted and found them of as 
good flavor as that kind of grape usually is when in sea- 
son, 








FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

[n the parliament of Great Britain, just elected, there 
ave 156 new members. Of the representatives from 
Ireland, in number one hundred, only nine are Catholics! 
Yet the present house is composed of members elected 
since the Catholic emancipation. 1 

The ex-king of France, and family, had proceeded from 
Puole for Scotland, where it is said they intend to reside. 

TURKEY. 

A large pact of the most populous quarter of Constan- 
Linople has been destroyed by fire, as well as the chief 
part of Shumla, and a mighty quantity of goverament 
stores, 

MEXICO, 

General Armijo, whose defeat by general Alvarez we 
mentioned, was on the side of the existing government, 
and had been despatehed to disperse the partizans of 
general Guerrero. General Rosains has been executed 
at Peubla, General Cadallos has issued a peremptory 
order to general Barragan, to march into Valladolid, to 
destroy the friends of general Guervero. 

COLOMBIA, 

Certain of the provinces had declared in favor of ge- 
neral Bolivar, and he, nothing loath to command, had al- 
ready despatched general Montilla, with 2,500 men, to 
reduce Rio de la Hache, to his dominion. Some arrange- 
ments seem to have been in progress between general 
Bolivar and general Morales. ‘There are no other than 
generals in these things —they are every thing; the peo- 
ple and their rights, nothing. 

General Flores has issued a thundering proclamation 
against the enemies otf “Dictator” Bolivar, and talks 
much about shedding blood. He is looking for promo- 
tion, and will seek it, through the slaughter of his own 
fellow-citizens. We begin most heartily to wish that 
the Colombians, Mexicans, &c. had some protector 
Oliver Cromwell, er emperor Napoleon Bonaparte, to 
keep the generals quiet, seing that the people have not 
the intelligence and power to do it. 

BRAZIL. 

Some excitement has been caused at Rio Janeiro, be- 
cause thattwo French midshipmen, on a shooting ex- 
cursion, had refused to obey the command of the pro- 
prictor of the land, and received a whipping from his 
slaves. ‘They landed 40 men trom their ship, seized the 
planter, took him on board their boat, and gave him 30 
lashes with ‘‘a eat.”” The emperor took up the matter, 
chiefly because of the abduction, and things had pro- 
ceeded so far, that it was reported that the French mi- 
nister and consul had demanded their passports—which 
the emperor not only refused, but likewise detained all 
the French vessels of war. 





GEORGIA, 

The committee on the state of the republic, to whom 
was reterred so much of the message of his excellen- 
cy the governor, with the accompanying documents, 
as relates to the occupancy and survey of the lands 
in the present occupancy of the Cherokee Indians, 
and of that from which they have been removed, have 
had the same under consideration, and ask leave to 
make the following 

REPORT: 

The subject referred to your committee is one of great 
delicacy and importance, involving in its decision on the 
sovereignty and essential rights of the people of Geor- 
gia, on the one hand, and the qualified right of oceupan- 
cy on the part of the Cherokee tribe of Indians, on the 
other. 

‘The right of the people of Georgia tothe ultimate 
fee in the soil comprehended within their territorial 
limits,as declared in the constitution of the state, and 
agreed upon by the compact entered into on the 24th day 





of April, 1802, between this state and the United States, 
and the right of jurisdiction over that soil, whether it be 
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in the oceapancy of Cherokee Indians or others, and 
under whatever title they may. hold, or claim to hold it, 
are now acknowledged aud conceded by all, who have 
any respect for their character as statesmen or jurists, 

To enter into a labored argumeat to prove the exis- 
tence of these rights of sovereignty, which are self-evi- 
dent to all who are capable of cornprehending the sub- 
ject, would only betray a want of confidence in them, 
and would be incompatible with the dignity of the state. 

It is true, that heretofore the United States govern- 
ment has exercised a controling power over the Chero- 
kee tribe of Indians, so far as to regulate by her laws 
intercourse between them and the white people. But 
this power was assuined without authority derived from 
any legitimate source known to your committee; and 
the only shadow of warrant which can be adduced for 
its exercise, is that clause of the constitution of the Unit- 
ed States which declares that ‘‘the congress shall have 
power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several states, and with the Indian tribes.”— 
What Indian tribes? Certainly not those located on the 
soil, and within the acknowledged jurisdictional limiis of 
a free and independent sovercign state: because to ex- 
tend this grant of power, so as to include the ‘Indian 
tribes,” living within the acknowledged jurisdictional 
limits of any state, seems to your committee to be a pal- 
pable absurdity. 

The word or term “state” is synonymous with nation 
or government, and includes in its meaning all the terri- 
tory forming such state or nation, and all the persons re- 
siding in such territory; and therefore, the Cherokee 
Indians, residing within the limits of Gcorgia, are as 
much a part of the state of Georgia, as any other por- 
tion of its inhabitants. When, therefore, the grant of 
power to regulate commerce among the several states, 
was given by the constitution to the federal government, 
this grant, ea vi termini, included all the inhabitants of 
the several states, whether Indiars or white persons, 
and consequently excludes the idea of Tndian tribes, as 
separate and independent communitics within the seve- 
ral states. kat 

The expression in the constitution of the United 
States, “and with the Indian tribes,” must have been 
intended to apply to such Indian tribes on the continent 
of North America or elsewhere, as were not included 
within the limits of any of the several states of the uni- 
on, because under any other construction it would have 
no application, or such an one as would come in direet 
collision with the sovereign right of jurisdiction in the 
states, and with that part of the grant of power which 
authorizes the general government to regulate commerce 
among the several states. . 

That a power which can take away or impair a right 
of property ina state, and at its discretion set bounds tu 
its jurisdiction, exists in the general government, has 
been asserted by those whose misplaced philanthropy 
and ignorant zeul for the rights of the Indians, have led 
them into various other absurdities in regard to our re- 
lutions with those people, and has been exerted by the 
general government, contrary to the rights and the 
wishes of Georgia. ‘The grant of power to ‘regulate 
commerce with the Indian tribes,” was not Intended to 
mean Indian tribes within the states, or it would have 
been so expressed. But admitting, for the sake of the 
argument, that such power did exist in the general go- 
vernment anterior to the date of the compact entered 
into by, and between, the United States and Georgia, on 
the 24th day of April, 1802, yet it is presumed by your 
committee, that no man will assert, or seriously contend, 
that such power exists since the date of that instrument. 
The United States there expressly cede to the state of 
Georgia, whatever claim, right, or title they may have 
to the jurisdiction or soil of any lands lying within the 
United States, and out of the proper boundaries of any 
other state, and situated south of the southern bounda- 
ries of the states of ‘Tennessee, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, and east of the boundary line deseribed 
in said compact, as the eastern boundary of the territory 
ceeded by Georgia to the United States. 

Whenever, therefore, the United States attempt to 
exercise any jurisdiction over the Cherokee Indians 
within the limits of Georgia, other than that which, by 
the constitution of the United States, they have a right 
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to exercise in the states generally, and thereby interfere 
with the right of jurisdiction in the state over all her 
territory and her people, whether citizens or aliens, 
white men, or red men, or black men, they manifestly 
infringe the sovereignty of Georgia, and violate the com- 
pact of 1802, 

But this power to regulate commerce with the Indian 
tribes, has been exercised by the general government ia 
regar«| to the Indians residing within the limits of Geor- 
gia. The last act of congress on this subject was passed 
on the 50th of Mareh, 1802, and is known by the name 
of “the intercourse law,” and from the acquiescence of 
Georgia, either because she could not, nor did not 
choose to interfere, as her interests might not at that 
time have called for such interference, many have sup- 
posed that the excercise, on the part of the United States, 
of this power, was a matter of right. Solong as the use 
of this power by the general government was not inju- 
rious to the interests of the state, she had no reason for 
interposing, nor was she obliged to do so; and a for- 
bearance on her part to assert this right does not impair 
it. The right exists in its fullest extent, and whenever 
the state thinks proper to exercise it, she may lawfully 
do so. 

The laws of Georgia have been extended over the 
Cherokee people by virtue of an act passed by her gene- 
ral assembly at its lust session; and if this act be econsti- 
tutional and valid, as your committee are persuaded it is, 
according to the principles asserted in the report, then 
these people cease to have any other legal or political 
rights, than such as are derived to them trom the consti- 
tutional laws of Georgia, If they ever were, since the 
settlement of this state, considered as a separate and in- 
dependent nation or government, they have ceased to be 
so, since the extension of our laws over them, because 
two separate and independent governments cannot exist 
at the same time within the same territorial limits, the 
one claiming a jurisdiction over a part, and the other 
over a whole. And this view of the subject is supported 
by the course pursued by the president and congress of 
the United States, 

By the act of cougress passed at its last session, entit- 
led ‘an act to provide for the removal of the Indian tribes 
within any of the states and territories, and for their per- 
manent settlement west of the river Mississippi,” the 
president is authorized to exchange lands beyond the Mise 
sissippi, with any tribe of Indians orany individuals thereof 
now residing within the limits of any state; and also to 
purchase from such individuals any valuable improve- 
ments which they may have. This the president has 
done in several instances, and has notified to the autho- 
rities of Georgia, that such lands, so obtained by exe 
change, and by purchase of improvements from the Che- 
rokee Indians, are now at the disposal of this state. So 
far, therefore, as your committee can collect the opinion 
of the federal goverament from this law, and the practice 
of the president under it, it would seem to them that the 
general government did not, and do not consider the 
Cherokee tribe of Indians in the light of a nation, state, 
or sovereign community, but as individuals located on the 
soil of Georgia, with the right of occupancy only. Your 
committee, however, wish not to be understood as place 
ing the claim of Georgia, to the right of soil and juris- 
diction of that part of the state oceupied by the Cherokee 
Indians, upon this law of congress, or any other act of 
the federal government. They claim it as an original 
inherent right belonging to the state, by virtue of her 
sovereignty and independence, and one which she has 
never delegated to the general government. 

Under this view of the subject, your committee have 
no doubt of the right of Georgia, in the exercise of her 
right of jurisdiction, to proceed to survey all the lands 
within her limits, and now in the occupancy of the Che- 
rokee Indians, as well as that from which they have been 
removed, And they are of opinion, that it is both ex- 
pedient and proper to proceed to an immediate survey 
uf the whole, so far as is necessary to ascertain the loca- 
tion and extent of the gold and other mines; and the 
situation, number, and value of the tracts or parcels of 
land and their improvements, to which the Indian right 
of oceupancy has been extinguished; and for the purpose 
of more effectually enforcing the laws of the state in that 
section of her domain. One object which your com- 
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mittee have in view, in recommending a partial survey 
of the country, so as to lay it off into districts or counties, 
is, that justices of the peace may be elected in such of 
the districts or counties as have white men of good moral 
character in them, who will be able to aid in enforcing 
our laws, and at the same time in protecting the Indians 
from lawless outrage on the part of abandoned and pro- 
flizate white men. 

In regard to that portion of the territory which was 
originally in the oceupancy of the Creek Indians, and to 
which their right was extinguished by the treaty of the 
Indian Springs, and from which the Cherokee Indians 
huve been lately removed by the order of the president 
of the United States, your committee are of opinion that 
the @ract declared to be ours by the president, in ac- 
cordance with the opinion of general Coffee, is too small 


and inconsiderable to authorize the expense of a lottery. | 


But as the president decided the question on the evi- 
dence furnished by genera! Coffee, who was not in pos- 
session of all the evidence on the part of Georgia, as col- 
lected by col. Wales and Mr. Gates, and on the opinion 
given him by gen. Coffee; and as the evidence collected 
by col. Wales and Mr. Gates, on the part of Georgia, 
sens is very strong), has been forwarded by his excel- 
ency the governor to the president, which it is hoped 
will have the effect to change his opinion, and produce a 
decision in our favor—your committee would reeom- 
mend that provision be made by the present legislature 
for the survey into small lots of the said territory claim- 
ed by Georgia, as a portion of the land ceded by the 
treaty of the Indian Springs; the said survey to be car- 
ried into effect by his excellency the governor, as soon as 
it shall be ascertained and determined by the competent 
authorities that Georgia is entitled to the occupancy of 
the same. And they would further recommend that 
provision be also made for disposing of the said territory 
to the citizens of the state by lottery, as soon as the same 
has been surveyed. 

And your committee, hoping and believing that the 
president of the United States, whose laudable and de- 
futigable exertions in behalf of the interests of Georgia 
deserve and receive the thanks of her people, will be 
enabled, before the next session of the general assembly 
of this state, entirely to extinguish the claims of all the 
Cherokee Indians to the oceupancy of the soil of the 
state, feel it to be their duty to recommend that provision 
be also made by the present legislature for a further 
survey of the whole country into small lots for the pur- 
pose of dividing the same among the citizens of the state 
by lottery, whenever his excellency the governor shall 
be satisfied that the Indian right of occupancy has been 
extinguished, and that this state has the right according 
to her constitution to take possession of the soil. 

Your committee are aware that there are persons in 
other states, and perhaps some few in our own, who will 
disapprove of any course which your committee might 
recommend, having tor its object the preservation of 
the property, and the rights of the state, in the Chero- 
kee lands, or the extension of the jurisdiction of the 
state over the Cherokee people. Vo such persons, 
your committee have nothing to say, and offer no rea- 
sons for the measures they recommend, because such 
men are the deluded victims of an inveterate prejudice, 
which no argument can remove, and which reason can 
never successfully combat. But there may be some 
both here and elsewhere, who from the want of know- 
ledge in regard to our Indian relations, and under the 
influence of the purest motives, believe that the state has 
no right to survey the country, or to extend her laws 
over the people; and to such vour committee feel it to be 
their duty, as it is also their pleasure, to declare the 
causes which, in their view of the subject, not only justi- 
fy but imperiously call for the course proposed to be 
adopted. 

Before the formation and organization by the Chero- 
kee tribe of Indians, of a regular government, they 
were viewed in the light of other Indian tribes, scatter- 
ed over an extensive country, depending mainly for 
existence on the spoils of the chase—claiming no poli- 
tical rights inconsistent with the rights of Georgia—~ 
roaming through their forests as free and unshackled as 
the mountain breeze, and enjoying all the happiness in- 
cident to savage life. Whilst they remained in this situ- 
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ation, Georgia had no fears of their ultimate refusal 
te remove beyond the Mississippi, where more facilities 
could be afforded them forthe enjoyment of the mode 
of life best suited to their nature and education. The 
introduetion, however, of white men among them, and 
of many of the arts of civilization,—the intermarriages 
between them and the whites, and the great influence 
which these white men have obtained among them by 
force of the power which knowledge gives—and the 
present political attitude in which these white men and 
some educated half breeds have thought proper to place 
themselves and their people towards this state, have 
produced a state of things materially different from 
that which formerly existed. And now, instead of ex- 
citing the sympathy of our people for their weakness 
and their ignorance, they excite their national pride and 
their resentment. 

Again—the day must and will come, and it is not far 
distant, when, by the constant intermarriages between 
the Indians and the whites, the original Indian charac- 
ter willina great degree be lost, and yet the half or 
mixed breed will retain so much of that character, as 
to be incapable of enjoying eivilized life, and so much 
of the character of the white man, as to be ill suited to 
the savage state. Here then will bea sort of mongrel 
population in the bosom of Georgia, unfit for the cha- 
racter of citizens, and unfit for the wilds beyond the 
Mississippi; and if they are permitted to reside within 
this state, under an organized government of their own, 
owing no allegiance to Georgia, the political absurdity 
will be produced of one government existing within 
another. 

But this state of things, even if it were now tolerated, 
could not long continue. The time will come when the 
people of this state, always jealous of their rights, will 
assert and maintain the dignity of the state, and either 
reduce these Indians to a state of subordination to her 
laws, or force them to leave her territory. ‘The course, 
therefore, which your committee now recommend, is 
dictated by the principles of justice, the feelings of hu- 
manity, and the most ardent desire for the welfare and 
happiness of these children of the forest. 

‘The sooner these people remove to a country they 
may call their own, and where they may have a “local 
habitation and a name,”’’ the sooner will they live in the 
full fruition of all the joys and pleasures congenial with 
their savage state, and rendered dear to them by their 
education and their habits. 

In conformity with these suggestions, and to effeet 
the objects recommended in the message of his excel- 
lency the governor—your committee beg leave to report 
a bill. 

‘he committee reported bills under the following 
titles: — 

A bill to authorize the governor to take possession of 
the gold, silver, and other mines, lying and being in that 
section of the chartered limits of Georgia, commonly 
called the Cherokee country: and those upon all other 
unappropriated lands of the state, and for punishing any 
person or persons who may be hereafter found trespass- 
ing upon said mines—A bill to survey and lay off in dis- 
tricts and lots that part of the territory in this state which 
was acquired from the Creek tribe of Indians, by a treaty 
made and concluded at the Indian Springs in 1825, and 
which has been jin the occupation of the Cherokee tribe 
of Indians, and to dispose of and distribute the same 
—And also to survey and Jay off into districts that portion 
of the territory of this state now in the occupancy of the 
Cherokees, for the purpose of more effeetually extend- 
ing and enforeing the laws of Georgia in that part of 
the state. And also to authorize the surveying and 
dividing of the same into small lots, and the disposing 
thereof, when the Indian right of occupancy thereto shall 
have been extinguished. 

‘Three hundred copies of the report and bills were 
ordered tu be printed. 





JUDGE SMITH’S ADDRESS. 
From the Yorkville Pioneer and Whiz. 
TO THE GOOD PEOPLE UF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Fellow citizens :—On the great topics of the tariff and internal 
improvement, that now so deeply agitate the publie mind through- 
out the state of South Carolina, there are certainly no neutrals. 
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Indeed, it would appear, that none are to be tolerated, under any 
circumstances. Every man finds his opinions either called for or 
apes, and if not given, improper motives are attributed to his 
silence. 

I left home the latter end of June, on a travel with my family, 
and did not return in time to avail myself of the polite invita- 
tions of the citizens of Stateburg and its vicinity, of the citizens 
of Lancaster district, or of the citizens of Richland district, to 
partake of their public dinners, (for which I take this occasion 
to tender them, severally, my most respectful acknowledgments), 
where I might have mingled in a free discussion and interchange 
of opinions with the distinguished citizens of those places; or have 
transmitted my views through the mediam of a letter, as many 
other gentlemen saw fitto do. But, when I left South Carolina, 
I had no intimation from any quarter, that the people were to 
be called together, in large assemblies, and those topics publicly 
discussed before them, and the questions of nullification and con- 
vention urged with extreme warmth for their immediate adop. 
tion. If such had been the course previously contemplated by 
any persons whomsoever, they had kept it a profound secret 
from me. Had a proposition of that sort been suggested, I had 
no possible motive why I should not have given my views then, 
as well as other members of congress nnd other citizens have 
done. However, returning as I did on the very eve of the gene- 
ral elections, but not in time for my view to have reached 
every portion of the state, previous to that event, I determined 
to wait till the elections were over; not in the least doubting, 
that any thing I might say, if entitled to any consideration, 
would weigh just as much with an impartial and reflecting com- 
munity, whose object could only be truth, and whose end could 
only be the pubhe good, as it possibly could have done, had I 
uttered it to them in the midst of the most animated and highly 
excited cunvass that perhaps has ever agitated the state. As that 
contest is now past, and tranquillity in some degree restored to 
the public mind, such opinions as I have been led to form for 
myself, under existing circumstances, I beg leave to present, with- 
out in the least degree presuming upon their infallibility. 

‘There have been some unkind remarks upon my supposed si- 
lence. It is not true that I have been silent. In my speech in 
the senate Jast winter, in the debate on Foote’s resolution, I ex- 
plicitly said, it would not be necessary for the people to rise in their 
might to put down this system, either by one portion seceding from 
the union, or by the more direful alternative, a civil war,that would 
drench the states with the blood of their citizens. And had what 
1 there said, on the subject of the tariff, been taken altogether, no 
gentleman could have mistaken my opposition to nullification, 
the doctrine then urged by some other gentlemen in that debate: 
or indced to any other strong measures. I there gave my rea- 
sons fur my opinion. I went further during the last session of con- 
gress, before I left Washington, I wrote to several distinguished 
gentlemen of my acquaintance in South Carolina, and gave it as 
more than probable, that both the tariff and internal improvement 
systems, were fast crumbling away, and would soon be entirely de- 
molished. I gave my reasons why I thonghtso, When I return- 
ed home from congress, l gave it as my belief, and publicly too, to 
all with whom I conversed, that the rapid decline and speedy dis- 
solutions of those systems, I thought could be no longer doubted. 
Among the distinguished citizens to whom I made these commu- 
nications, were the hon. judge Desaussure, and several gentlemen 
of the bar, at Spartanburg court, in June last. I was also ealled 
vn there, by the members of the legislature, of Spartanburg district, 
with col. isaac Smith at their head, who asked for my opinion, ex- 
plicitly, whether L thought the legislature of South Carolina ought 
to adopt the strong measures, of sullification or convention, to ar- 
rest those systems. Lunhesitatingly told them I thought it unne- 
cessary for the legislature to do so at this time, and under the pre- 
sent prospect of their dissolution by easicr and safer means, and 
gave them my reasons also, for that belief. At this interview, which 
was public, and in the midst of a large concourse, the hon. W. ‘Tr, 


Nuckolls was present; and 1 know that my views were spoken of 


without restraint by many who heard them. Nor had I any wish 
it should have been otherwise. So that my fellow citizens will 
plainly perceive that the imputation of a studied silence on my 
part is unjust. 


In giving my views I shall not go into any elaborate disserta- 
tion of what the constitution ought to have been, or how it might 
have been better constructed to secure a perpetuity of equal rights 
and immunities to the citizens of the different portions of the 
union. Nor shall I attempt a lengthy analysis of the constitu- 
tional principles upon which the advocates of those systems urge 
their legitimacy: it is sufficient that we know they exist, and that 
they bear unequally, unjustly, and oppressively upon the people 


of the southern states, and tend directly to diminish the profits of 


their labor without any necessary exaction from the general go- 
vernment for so great a sacrifice; whilst they are kept in opera- 
tion by that government, avowedly for the purpose of augment- 
ing the fortunes and sustaining the speculation of other portions 
of the citizens of the United States, upon no better authority than 
what is derived from that inexhaustible fountain of implied legis- 
lative powers, “the public good and general welfare;” or from that 
still more exceptional and more dangerous doctrine, ‘the power 
of congress to raise money, and consequently the power to dijs- 
burse it in the construction of roads, the excavation of canals, or 
any Other extravagant purposes which their cupidity or their am- 
bition may suggest.” Either of which if carried out, and adopted 
as sound constitutional doctrine, would lead directly to intolera- 
ble despotism, and extinguish the equality of rights intended to be 
eccured by the constitution. 

‘The evidences upon Which my belief was heretofore founded, 
that the tariff and internal improvement systems were rapidly 
giving way, aud must shortly be dissolved, still exist, and justity 
me in that belief. As to the tariff, which appears to be the prin- 








cipal object with that class of our politicians who press the nulli- 
fication and convention doctrines, if I had no evidence of 
its decline and fall, I would say it existed in the redeeming spirit 
of the people of the United States, which has been some time since 
awakened in other quarters as well as in the southern states. The 
golden dreams that were held out to the great community, by 
those who first commenced and cherished the American System, 
have faded, Moreover, the interests of the manufacturers them- 
selves have suffered. Without stopping to account for it, there 
is no doubt of the fact, that the best informed and best established 
manufacturers say, the tariff laws of 1824 and 1828, have proved 
essentially injurious to them. The price of shares in the cotton, 
and especially in the woollen manufactories, had fallen twelve 
months ago, itty per cent. below the prime costs, Two thirds of 
the manufacturers have become bankrupts, and many who have 
escaped that disaster, have tottered. It is a fact not to be doubted, 
that at least one half of the monied capital of the New England 
states has been sacrificed by this mania. Fortunes that have 
been accumulating for half a century, have been swept away in 
an instant. Nor has this been confined to New Engiand alone. 
Other places have felt the same effects. And when not only the 
interests which were intended to flow from this system have ceas- 
ed, but utter ruin followed in their train, the system itself must 
inevitably be abandoned. Can we shut our eyes upon these 
facts, that are incontrovertible, and suppose, contrary to every 
incentive to human action, that a large portion of the manufac- 
turing part of the community will certainly continue to cherish a 
system that points them to nothing but inevitable ruin? aan 

But there is still stronger ground, a little in advance of us it is 
true, but as certain as any other human event, that has not come 
to pass, that will furnish a powerful auxilliary at least, if it does 
not of itself overthrow this system: President Jackson is deter- 
mined to pay off the national debt, that has heretofore been count- 
ed on as a national blessing of that portion of your politicians, 
who are desirous of keeping up the tariff and internal improve. 
ment. When that period arrives, and which must arrive within 
three years at the farthest, there will not remain a single pretext 
for continuing the tariff. And as I have said, on another occa- 
sion, who can for a moment suppose that twelve millions of the 
free people of these United States, will calmly submit to have the 
direction of the whole of their labor taken out of their own hands 
and placed under the management of the general government; 
not to secure arevenue for government purposes, but that the go- 
vernment may, at its discretion, parcel out the profits of the labor 
of one portion of the union, to bestow it on those of another por- 
tion? It will be impossible for the politicians of that day to sustain 
this system beyond the extinction of the public debt. Nor ean I 
conceive it will then be necessary for this state, or any other 
state, to resort to secession, nullification or convention, to effect 
this object. It will be done by a revolution in public opinion, which 
is already shocked at the absurdity of such a system of inequality 
and injustice. 

These are evidences resulting from this state of things and facts, 
that form of themselves more than an ordinary ground of hope. 
But there have becn some advances that are practical illustrations 
upon this subject. The almost unanimous vote of congress during 
the last session for the reduction of the duty on tea, coffee and co- 
coa. Whe decisive vote tor the reduetion of one half the duty on 
salt and molasses. ‘The duty on molasses was considered, by the 
graip growing states of the west, and by Pennsylvania, as very 
important to their interests, as it cut off the distillation of rum 
from that article, and prevented a competition with their spirits 
distilled from grain. The duty on salt was considered important 
to the interests of many salt manufacturers in the New England 
states, in the state of North Carolina and elsewhere, who had ex- 
pended large sums of money in erecting their establishments to 
manufacture salt from sea water. The salt springs in the interior 
of the state of New York have given employment and wealth to 
a considerable portion of her citizens, and a clear revenue to the 
treasury of that state, of 125,000 dols. per ann. ‘The salt springs in 
the state of Tennessee, in the state of Kentucky, and in the state 
of Ohio, have been considered of immense value to the proprie- 
tors. ‘The salt springs in the western part of Virginia, are owned 
by men of large fortunes, considerable family connexions, and 
| high and honorable standing, and of commanding influence. 
This unity of interests in those several states, had produced an 
influence that had sustained a heavy duty on salt for fifteen years. 
But greatand powerful as that influence was, and it certainly was 
a greater influence than what any other in the whole catalogue 
of tariff articles could boast, yet it could no longer sustain the 
duty. ‘The march of public opinion had unveiled the imposition, 
and that part of the system had to give way. And no man who 
had examined this system thoroughly will doubt, for a moment, 
but that this salt tax was the central pillar in this Collossean 
fabric. 


This was considered as an irreparable breach in the system, and 
so declared, by a gentleman of distinguished talents and high 
standing, from the state of Massachusetts, who was decidedly op- 
posed to the repeal of that duty. The great state of New York 
has lost her strongest motive for supporting the tariff. And will 
not her able and eloquent statesmen naturally look for the next 
best expedient to promote the interests of their state? And what 
better expedient presents itself than the protection of their foreign 
commerce, for which nature has been more than bountiful in 
providing the best ports and harbors in the world, and to which 
heir habits are adapted? When you take away the motive from 
o large and respectabie a petro of the citizens of different states 
will they not necessarily abandon a system that can be no longer 
useful to them? Will they pursue the shadow when they have 
lost the substance? And are all those evidences, that promise so 
much, to be disregarded, because we could not carry the whole 
system at once? 
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Besides all this, there is a strong probability that some other 
states, that have heretofore supported the tariff, will discover they 
have no longer any interest in this system, and of course will 
abandon it. The West India trade, which, for the last five years, 
has been so effectually closed against our citizens, and in which 
the New England states were so deeply interested, is now just 
opened, upon the most advantageous terms, by treaty between 
Great Britain and our government. This will restore a great deal 
of New England capital to its legitimate channel, commerce. Of 
course it will be drawn from manufactures, and in that proportion 
lessen the tariff interest in that quarter. New Hampshire has 
been anti-tariff for some time, if she was ever otherwise. Maine 
has become decidedly opposed since the late treaty, and was par- 
tially so before. She was greatly interested in that trade. Con- 
necticut, that was never very warmly attached to the tariff sys- 
tem, had also much of her capital employed in the West India 
trade. And there can he but little doubt, that her capital will be 
again employed in that way. The New England capital employed 
in that trade, was not the large money capital of a few rich mer- 
chants. It consisted of lumber of all descriptions, and live stock, 
such as mules, neat cattle, hogs, and of which every laboring man 
could furnish a portion, and supply his own household, and live a 
free man. Can we suppose those enterprising people will conti- 
nue to place their children under a master, tu be locked up in 
manufacturing establishments, subject to ail its evils, in prefer- 
ence to the pursuits of husbandry, which now promise such a rich 
reward: There are many men, of eminent talents, in New England, 
who are as much opposed to the tariff as we are, who are un- 
ceasingly bringing ali these things into public view, and giving 
them effect. Mr. Lee, of Boston, wrote the ablest exposition 
against the tariff system that has ever appeared; and which has 

*m the source from whence many other essays and expositions, 
and speeches, against that system, have been drawn. What is to 
prevent Kentucky from opposing the tariff? or even Ohio? Ifa 
few rich capitalists are really profitting by manufacturing, the 
farmers and graziers, who compose the physical force of the 
union, are evidently losing. Whnist they are selling a little flour 
and a little pork to the manufacturers, they have driven the cot 
ton planters, who formerly bought their flour, their hogs, their 
beef-cattle, their horses and their mules, in great abundance, and 
at high prices, to rear almost all those things for themselves; 
these are inducements for them to return to the former state of 
things, The people of Missouri and Illinois have no inducement 
to continue the tariff, except a few smelters of lead, who have 
already so glutted the market, that the price of the article, when 
sold, will scarcely pay the freight. All these facts exist, and the 
deductions are irresistible. And jit is upon such facts that the re- 
deeming spirit of a free people will operate, and oft times heal 
fovernmental evils, that no political machinery can reach. 

But there exists another evidence of its speedy dissolution, not 
less potent than any of those already enumerated. It is the inti- 
mate connection of this system with the system of internal im- 
provement, and their mutual dependance on each other, which is 
distinctly acknowledged on all hands. Destroy the tariff and you 
will leave no means of carrying on internal improvement; de- 
stroy internal improvement and you leave no motive for the tariff. 
A great proportion of those who now support the tariff will 
abandon it, because they have no interest in it, but as a means of 
raising money for the general government to pay for making their 
roads and canals, which every body knows they ought to make 
themselves. And I believe the internal improvement system may 
be said to have expired; if nut already expired, it is at least draw- 
ing rapidly toa close; and when it does expire, the tariff must 
follow in its train. I draw this inference from the temper mani- 
fested by congress upon that question, during the last session, and 
the number of bills making appropriations for improvement, that 
were negatived by the president. 


_ Upon this subject there may be some difference of opinion, 
if the opinions of other members of congress, as expressed in 
their addresses to the people, during the last summer, be 
correctly reported. They deny there is any hope of relief from 
congress; and do not take notice of any negative by the presi- 
dent except his “veto on the Maysville road,’ and that they 
consider to be only a ‘gleam or glance of light’.* I differ es- 
sentially with those gentleman both as to the facts and the de- 
ductions.—Congress did no more to paralyze the system of inter- 
nal improvement during the last session, and gave a brighter 
hope that they would recede from the principle upon which it is 
founded, than it has done at any time since the system originat- 
ed. The Buffalo and New Orleans turnpike road, after un- 
dergoing an animated discussion for three weeks in the house 
of representatives, where the most able talents on both sides 
of the question, were employed, was negatived by a respecta- 
ble majority. It had heretofore been considered as holding the 
first rank in the great system of national roads, and the liga- 
ture by which the north and south were to be tied together. 
The track upon which it was to run, had been three times sur- 
veyed by the brigade of the United States engineers, with ge- 
neral Bernard, the chief engineer, at their head. ‘Three years 
ago preparations were making to commence the work. Mr. 
Storrs, of New York, who is unquestionably the ablest debater 
in that house, distinguished himself in opposition to that bill, 
This gentleman had been accustomed to support that system. 

An application to aid in completing a canal that was in a 
considerable forwardness in the state of Connecticut, said to be 
of great national importance, failed in the house of represen- 





_ * General Hayne, in his speech at the states rights celebration 
in Charleston calls it ‘‘a gleam of light” 

Major W. R. Davis, in his address to his constituents, calls it, ‘‘a 
mere glance of light.” 











tatives. In the senate, a bill for the appropriation was 

ed by the committee or roads and canals, but the fi of 
that bill, although they made many efforts, could not get the se- 
nate ever to hear it. 

An application from the Charleston rail road company of 
this state for an appropriation, if reported in the house of 
representatives, was never considered. In the senate, it died 
in the hands of the committee on roads and canals. Four 
out of five of that committee had previously supported all such 
applications. 

The Baltimore and Ohio rail road, from which there had 
been more expectation, and more hopes than from any other 
work of the kind in the United States, and which was patron- 
ised by the states of Maryland and Virginia, asked for the aid of 
the general government, upon a ground that had never failed 
in other cases, that it was not only to be one of the great avenues 
between the western and Atlantic states, but was to be the great 
thoroughfare for military transportation from the west, to defend 
the sea coast in time of war. General Smith, one of its devoted 
patrons, a distinguished, active and influential member of the se- 
nate, after a bill had been reported for an appropriation, could not 
prevail on the senate to consider it although he made many and 
zealous efforts. 

All those roads had been surveyed by the United States engi- 
neers, under the direction of the engineer department, and large 
sums had been expended by the general government for the sur- 
veys of the Buffalo and New Orleans turnpike and the Baltimore 
and Ohio rail road—With all this preparation, expense and pa- 
tronage by the general government, congress refused to consider 
any but the Buffalo and New Orleans read, and that only to give 
it a negative. These were evidences of opposition to that system 
which congress had never manifested before. And these eviten- 
ces were all exhibited before the president rejected the Maysville 
road. Which proves congress did not act under presidential influ- 
ence, but from a new impulse against the principle itself. ‘Three 
years ago all those appropriations would have been made without 
hesitatiun. Such a succession of negative action, was a pretty 
strong evidence that the zeal with which congress had heretofore 
sustained this system had greatly diminished: but to an observer 
on the spot, who witnessed the ardor of the friends of those bills 
to get chem op for consideration, and the determined manner of 
an overwhelming majority of the senate, to refuse them so much 
as a hearing, furnished more thana probability that road making, 
by congress, was fastin the decline. And isitself an evidence of 
an unexpected re-action. 

It is said the president’s message, accompanying his veto of the 
Maysville road, as gentlemen have called it, is equivoeal, and 
unsatisfactory, and gives no assurance that he will exercise his of- 
ficial authority to arrest the further progress of that system. I 
will not attempt to scan this message with the nicety of a critic, 
but will view the whole scope of his action upon this subject; 
which must lead to a different conclusion, 

He negatived this Maysville and Lexington turnpike road, by 
which he incurred the great displeasure of many of his friends and 
of many other influential characters in Kentucky, as well as else- 
where in the western states.--For this was not only a road of 
great expectation in that state, but was considered as the start- 
ing pole, or central piece, for several other roads that were to 
branch from it. It was to be continued from Maysville in Ken- 
tucky, to Florence in Alabama, a distanee of between two and 
three hundred miles. From Lexington in Kentucky, it was to be 
extended into the state of Indiana, a distance of avnother two or 
three hundred miles. And when once began, like its elder sister, 
the Cumberland road, nobody knew where it would go to, or 
where it would end. ‘Therefore this negative was not so smalla 
business as itis represented to be. ‘This augmentation had trans- 
pired before the veto. And thus it was that sucha ery was rais- 
ed. Therefore president Jackson by that veto, not only checked 
the system, but saved to your government at least 20,000,000 
dolls. which was to be raised by your tariff, but has saved from 
corruption, some 10,000 our 20,000, of your eitizens, who were to 
make a prey of that money. Forall the roads made by the Unit- 
ed States are good for nothing, and only form a constant drain 
upon the treasury for what they call repairs. 

But gentlemen who have limited the negative to the Maysville 
or Lexington turnpike only, have neither done justice to the sub- 


ject, nor to president Jackson. ‘There was a bill passed both 


houses of congress for constructing a road, througha pact of the 
state of Indiana, (I believe it was), and into the Michigan terri- 
tory. He vegatived that part which passed thro’ the state and 
approved that part which lay within the ¢erritory: Upon the 
principle that the general government has the power to con 
struct roads within its own territories. By negativing that por- 
tio: which was to pass through a state, he preserved entire the 
principles upon which he negatived the Maysville and. Lexing- 
ton turnpike. 

He also negatived the Vashington and Frederick turnpike road. 
This bill was gotten up and fostered by the most powerful and 
commanding influence in the state of Maryland; and had more 
patronage than any other road bill that came before congress dur- 
ing the last session, or perhaps any other session. 


The bill making appropriation of an 100,000 dolls. for the come 
pletion of the Portland and Louisville canal, to which the general 
government had previously contributed largely, two or three 
times, without knowing a syllable about the progress of the work, 
or disposition of the money; and the bill called the light house 
bill, providing for the building of twenty-five new light houses, 
placing twenty-five new beacons and buoys, and for surveying and 
clearing out thirty-eight rivers and creeks, nobody knew where, 
being « medley ofa greater number of items than were ever found 
in one bill since civilization shed its beams upon the human race, 
was sent, which he returned to the senave this laconic answer, 
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**That he had retained those bills for further consideration.” 
the senate considered this answer equivalent to his negative. 

In negativing these several bills, he incurred great re sponsi- 
bility, and much displeasure from his friends and fellow citizens, 
who were the advocates of internal improvement. He was alter- 
nately threatened and entreated to save the bills, as they saw in 
his negative, the destruction of the system. But he saw the con- 
stittition prostrate, under such a system; and relying upon the 
resources of his own mind, which had never betrayed him, with 
Homan virtue, and with morethan Roman firmness, he determin- 
ediodo his duty, and leave the consequences to God and his 
country. 

Look at the consequences of the prompt and decisive action of 
president Jackson upon those bills. By cutting off all other hope 
of drawing on the United States’ treasury for funds, those infer. 
ested in the construction of roads, are employing their own means 
and their roads are progressing. ‘The Charleston rail road com- 
pany, which Lam proud to say never were importunate to ob 
tain the public treasure to pay the expenses of constructing their 
road, is au instance of this immediate effect. ‘The next moment 
alter those negatives, they filled the subscriptions themselves and 
closed their books. And it is hoped they will complete a work, 
upon their own resources, that may be as beneficial to their in- 
terests, as their course bas been honorable to their patriotism, 

Also the Maysville and Lexington turnpike road company, if 
we may believe what has often appeared in the public prints, 
after immolating judge Bibb, one of their United States senators, 
upon the smoking embers of that fallen system, for exercising an 
independent opimon which ought to immortalize him, have gone 
to work upon their own meaus, and no doubt will construct a 
road upon a better plan, and at less expense, than they would 
have done with the aid of the United States’ treasure, and its 
train of scientific engineers. The public prints mention many 
instances of internal improvements that are progressing in the 
state of Maisachusetts, and in various other places, upon private 
or company resources, forgetful, no doubt, that any other aid 
ought to be looked tor. y . 

Gen. Jackson was elected to restore the constitution to its ori- 
ginal purity. ‘Phis was declared to be the object by all his sup- 

vorters. And could any man have done more towards that desira- 

le object in the same space of time, than he has?) He has had 
but amoment to operate in. Would it not be better to allow 
hima fair opportunity to exercise his official control over the acts 
of congress, before we proceed to ulterior measures? The whole 
union are constantly looking to, and under the influence 6f pre- 
sidential action. And it has a prodigious controlling influence 
over public opinion, and justly so. If the strong and decisive 
course he has assumed be followed up, and we know of no ie 
stance when he has once decided, upon full deliberation, where- 
in he has retraced his steps, is there not much to hope for in fu- 
ture, if we are to draw any conclusion from the past? Can he 
be responsible for the safety or reformation of the government, 
if the reins are snatched from his hands the momeut he has com- 
menced the restoration of the constitution for which he was 
elected? The stream, instead of a gleam or glance of light, 
which flows from his prompt and firm control over the various 
bills for internal improvement, with such an assemblage of other 
facts, and sucha rational chain of deductions, as necessarily fol- 
low from them, satisfy me as a citizen of South Carolina, deep 
ly interested in her prosperity, both as a state and as a compo- 
nent part of the union, that UT ought not to despair ot the re- 
public, if we can only exercise a due temperance in controlling 
its energies. ae 

But there are many of our highly respectable and distinguish- 
ed politicians, among them not a few of my intimate private and 
political friends, who think it would be dangerous to delay. They 
say, we hold the power of controlling the general government 
and of restoring the constitution in our own hands, and why 
should we bear this oppression any longer? And they point to 
the *doctrine of nullification,” which they say, is not the Caro- 
lina doctrine origipally, but adopted here trom the resolutions of 
Mr. Madison and Mr. Jefferson, of 1798; upon which was based 
the opposition of the Virginia and Kentucky legislatures to the 
alien and sedition laws. Others recommend - the call of a con- 
vention by the legislature of the state, to deliberate on, and de- 
cide what course it is best to pursue to arrest these systems of 
the tariff and internal improvement. 


My attention was drawn tothe resolutions of both Mr. Madi- 
son and Mr. Jefferson at an early period after their promulga- 
tion, and previous to seeing Mr. Madison's jate letter to the 
editor of the North American Review, Il had never entertained 
any belief that the object of the Virginia resolutions contem- 
plated interposing, the power of the State to control the ope- 
rations of those laws, but were only intended as a basis upon 
which the constitutional number of the state legislatures might 
be induced to recommend a convention to amend the constitu- 
tion of the United States, so as to restrain the operations of con- 
gress, in future, under the constructive powers. Had they been 
merely to manifest to the world that Virginia had the power when- 
ever in the opinion of her citiz- ns congress had enacted an un- 
constitutional law, to call into exercise her reserved sovereignty, 
and declare those laws null and void, she would certainly have 
brought that power to act upon them at once, else why declare 
the laws unconstitutional, and her power to annul them, unless 
to gasconade? And gascuonading Was pot a trait in the charac- 
ter of the Virginia politicians of that day, all will acknowledge 
who knew those that acted in her councils. But Mr. Madison 
has put an end to this question, by his exposition in that let- 
ter, wherein he says explicitly, that no such power was intend- 
ed to be assumed, that a state conld nullify a law of congress, 
Mr. Mazsison not only asserts this, kut refers to the debates in 
the Virginia legislature upon ‘those resvlutions. It was also 


And 








manifest from the fact. that Virginia transmitted the resolution’ 
to the other states of the union, all, or most of which, (1 speak 
from recollection only as I have not the resolution before me) re- 
turned their answers in the negative; which are recorded with 
the resolutions. Upon the return of these negative answers, Vir- 
ginia, find) \g herself unsupported, ceased to act. It would seem 
therefore that the doctrine of nullification is not derived from 
era source. Nor have we the example of Virginia in support 
of it. 

The Kentucky resolutions were drawn by Mr. Jefferson, and 
he developes the object in a Jetter to Me. Nicholas of the i1th 
December, 1821. He says it was to engage the co-operation of 
Kentucky in an energetic protestation against the constitutionality 
of those laws. If Mr. Jefferson had believed Virginia had the 
constitutional power to nullify those laws, why engage the co- 
operation of Kentucky inan energetic protestation? This would 
seem to settie the object not to have been nullification, in the 
seuse Dow given to that term. What are the expressions of 
Mr. Jc iferson, now relied on for this strong construction, as 
expressed in the Kentucky resolutions themselves? They say, 
speaking of the constitution: 

‘**Vhe several states that framed that instrument, federal con- 
stitution, being sovereigu and independent, have the unquestion- 
able right to judge of its infractions, and a nullification by 
those sovereignties, of all unauthorized acts, done under color 
of that instrument, is the rightful remedy.”’ 

Now the palpable and obvious sense of this sentence js, that 
the several states have not this power. Indeed it is so express- 
ed. Not that any of the states, or any state has this power. 
it cannot be made to mean any other than the whole of 
the states, or such a constitutional majority as are authorized 
by the constitutional provision to recommend a convention: -- 
That majority being two-thirds. And this postulate all will 
assent to. He begins the sentence with ‘The several states.”’ 
Both the adjective and substantive are in the plural. Not any 
one of the states.-He employs the plural again in pointing the 
nullifying power. “By those sovereigntics.” Not, by any, or 
either of those sovereigntics. At atime when Mr. Jefferson’s 
apprehensions for the safety of the union were more excited 
than at any other period of his life; in a letter of the 26th 
December, 1825, to the hoa Wm. B. Giles, wherein he ex- 
presses @ll the solicitude with which his devetion to the con- 
stitution and the liberties of his country could inspire hin, in 
that letter he is totally silent on the subject of nullification; 
but speaks distinctly of another mode of redress, separation, when 
every thing else fails. If there be any other declarations of 
Mr. Jefferson more direct, in favor of nullification, I have nei- 
ther seen o¢ heard them mentioned: I take it, however, that 
nothing bearing upon that subject has been kept out of view. 
From these evidences, it is clear, that Mr. Jefferson never in- 
tended to support the doctrine, that a single state of this con- 
federacy had the power, under any circumstances, to nullify a 
law of the United States. If therefore, these views of the Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky resolutions be correet, the nullification doc- 
trine is not the doctrine of Mr. Madison or of Mr, Jefferson, as 
has been supposed. ‘ 

Re its origin from whence it may, from Mr. Madison, Mr. 
Jefferson, or elsewhere, it must be maintained upon some sound 
political prineiple or it ought not to be maintained at all. Too 
much importance has often been given to new theories, with no 
other sanction than the name of some famed personage who first 
gave it to the world, or who became its early patron, And when 
we are about to introduce a new theory, upon which a single state 
of this union, can control the whole confederacy, even should that 
theory be sanctioned by the halo of the Mostrious Jefferson him- 
self, it ought not to be implicitly adopted, without first examining 
what will be its practical operation. The expediency of exer- 
cising this process of nullification over the tariff, by the state of 
Seuth Carolina, has been a theme of warm discussion during the 
past summer, but no argument that I have read, in favor of that 
expedient, has satisfied me of the practicability of introducing 
into our confederacy such a principle ai an eflicient check upon 
the acts of the gencral government. 


Two modes of operation have been suggested, by those in favor 
of the nullifying principle. One of which is, that the state shall 
by its reserved sovereignty declare, in some formal manner, the 
tariff law unconstitutional, and test the constitutionality by the 
merchants refusing to pay their revenue bonds to the collectors; 
and when suits are instituted thereon, submit the questions to the 
juries of the country. I have always been an admirer ef that 
great palladium of civil liberty, the trial by jury, and have ever 
had the utmost confidence in the integrity of the juries in the 
American courts. But think this mode will be attend:d with too 
much contingencies to settle a great and leading constitutional 
principle. 1 would not deny the right of juries to determine on 
both the legal principle and constitutional question, in any case 
submitted to them.--I would not narrow down their powers to the 
Mansfield principle, of only deciding on facts. But there are 
about sixty different courts of the United States, in the several 
states. And even should a Carolina jury determine by their ver- 
dict that the law was unconstitutional, and therefore the reve- 
nue bond, given under it void, yet there would be but one jury 
out of sixty which will have decided. Besides, juries of the same 
court are changed with almost every trial. So that you may 
have a jury today to decide for you, and a jury to-morrow to de- 
cide against you. ‘This is what occurs in every day's practice in 
all courts. It is, moreover, in the power of the marshal to pack 
the juries; if therefore you have a marshal whois with you, you 
may have a jury with you, if the marshal be against you, you 
may have &@ jury against you.--There must be a considerable cir- 
cuity of pleading, before a case of this chagacter can be brought 
under the control of ajury. If the jury decides against the bond, 
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the case js always under the control of court, to grant new trials 
as often as they please.-- With my very high regard for the trial 
by jury, and my great deference for the opimon of gendemen: 
who think differently, 1 cannot conceive the sacred principles of | 
the constitution ought to rest upon such a floating basis, as the 
verdict ofa jury, a tribunal of a moment only. Another mode 
by a nullification is proposed of more energy. It is the follow. 
bag: 

© That if all other efforts fail. the sovereign power of the state 
Ought to interfere forthe purpose of altering the operation of 
the unconstitutional laws of which we complain, thus compel 
ling the general government to abandon its oppressive policy, 
that this course is constitutional, and that the state may adopt it 
Without relinquishing her character as a member of the union.”* 

To the unconstitationality of such a principle, I do most un- 
equivocally dissent. I can trace no vestige in any article, section 
or paragraph, of the constitution, or in any treaties upon that 
instrument, from which I can possibly deduce any such a con- 
struction, either expressed or implied. But that a state can ar- 
rest the operation of a law of the United States, and compel the 
general government to abandon it, without relinquishing her cha- 
racter as a member of the union, is to me inexplicable. It is 
opposed to every principle of the confederated government: It is 
calculated to defeat the very ends it intends to promote, and to 
clog every operation of the general government, and to arrest the 
operation of every law. however salutary, whether constitutional 
or unconstitutional, For if'a state has this power, it necessarily 
possesses the power of determining what laws she will arrest.— 
Then suppose South Carolina by virtue of her reserved sove- 
reignty, should say to the general government, to arrest the ope- 
ration of the tariff laws, beeause they are unjust and oppressive; | 
and Ohio should say, we arrest the land laws, the lands lying | 
within our chartered limits, claimed ty the United States, is 
under our sovereignty and belongs to us, you are depriving us of 
our rights, and we will permit you to sell no more of it. ‘Ten- 
nessee should say, we arrest the law establishing the United 
States’ bank, we deem it unconstitutional, and we have a sound 
bank currency of ovr own: it takes from us the profits of the 
banking system. Thus it might go ou, until you would not have 
asingle law of the general government, which was not in a state 
otarrest. It would bejustas rational to suppose that the plaue- 
tary system could continue to perform all its revolutions, with the 
same beauty, order and harmony, which have been assigned to 
them by nature, were the laws of projection, attraction and gravi- 
tation, to be totally suspended, as it would be to suppose, that 
twenty-four confederated states could exist in harmony, and per- 
form their federative functions, were each state to have the pow- 
er of arresting or suspending the operation of the laws of the con- 
federacy, whenever in the opinion of the functionaries of any sin- 


gle state, it should be thought expedient for the interests of that 
state todo so. 














Another mode of operation is proposed: which is the eall of a 
convention, I can conceive of a convention which might have 
been useful, and of which I would have been proud to have been 
amember. Inconstituting that convention, | would have con- 
snited the people at large; and would have obtained from them 
distinctly, by ballot, as the state of Virginia lately did, who was for, 
or who was opposed to a convention. Then the question of con- 
vention or no convention would have been settled by the sovereign 
power, and no further controversy could have arisen. A con- 
vention elected under these circumstances, limited in its action 
to remonstrance only, and limited in its durationto a single ses- 
sion, could have been objected to by none. Ina convention thus 
organized, great unanimity of sentiment, and great unity of ac- 
tion might have been looked for. And a solemn address from 





such a source, must have commanded attention abroad, and might 
have preserved the peace and harmony of the community at home. 
It was a convention of this pacific character to which I alluded 
gn my speech on Foot’s resolution; not that I thonght one, even 
then, to be necessary, as I then expressed it. And much Jess do 
I think a convention necessary now, when there is every hope 
that the systems of the tariff and internal improvement are going 
down by other means, that can endanger nothing. Buta couven 
tion gotten up under the present excessive excitement of party 
feeling, that has thrown the state into the most violent ferment, 
broken up all former political associations, severed the most in- 
timate friendships, and called down the most bitter reproaches 
upon the rights of self-opinion, that party excitement has ever 
produced, where there exists no difference of opinion as regards the 
nature and extent of ‘he injary complained of, but only a differ- 
ence of opinion as regards the mode of redress; and this too, at a 
time when mutual forbearance was never more imperiously de- 
manded, at any other period of our history, would leave but little 
hope, that such a convention could effeet any salutary purpose. 
If, however, we are to understand, as one distinguished gentle- 
man has avowed, that ‘‘convention for any other purpose but 
nullification is an unmeaning fallacy,” or as other gentlemen, no 
less distinguished, tell us, “for resistance;” and if such a eonven- 
tion should really be ordered, I can see nothing but revolution 
before us. We could not retreat, that is certain.—'Then revolu- 
tion is the only alternative. For there appears to be no Zround 
upon which to presume, that the other twenty-three states, with 
general Jackson at their head, would be coerced into conciliator 

measures, in consrquence of such an hostile attitude by Sout 

Carolina, Nor can it be supposed North Carolina, Virginia, and 
Tennessee, Alabama or Georgia, states equaily concerned in this 
great question with South Carolina, are prepared to adopt impli- 
eitly what would appear to lead directly toa state of revolution. 
Would they not choose to be consulted in the first instance, and 
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prefer to have some share in arranging and directing the modus 


| operandi, if they are to share inthe burthens of conflict with the 


general government to impose any separate unconstitutional 
measure upon South Carolina alone, and she should resist iteren to 
revolution, there can be no doubt but those neighboring states 
would not stand by and see a single state selected for political sa- 
crificee But when it is a common cause, they might not be so 
ready to take part in a war, which one state has waged without 
consulting the rest of her fellow sufferers. 

It has becu affirmed, if South Carolina would commence an op- 
position, those states would fail in with, and follow up that oppo- 
sition. ‘That this was the course pursued at the commencement 
of the revolutionary war, which separated us from Great Britain. 
That some ove state b-gan, and the other states followed; some 
one state had to strike the first blow it is true, and then the other 
states took an immediate part in the war; but there is no parallel 
in the two cases. The then colonies, now United States, began 
to feel the oppression of the Mother country more than twenty 
five years betore the tatal blow was struck. And during the whole 
of that interval, they had friendly communijeations on the subject 
of revolution, and for several years previous to the declaration of 
independence, they had their different grades of assemblies, rising 
in numbers and importance from the committees of two, chosen 
by neighborhoods, up to a congress of the whole provinces; all 
carried on with periect harmony, and the utmost concert; all 
tending to the same point, revolution, Furthermore, the object 
was revolution. and a separation forever. Here the object is 
avowed to be different; yet the steps to be taken are the same, 
and must produce the same effect, if followed up with additional 
and aggravated horrors. Unless, if the operations of the laws of 
the United States are opposed by South Carolina, the rest of the 
states should say to South Carolina, if you choose, secede from 
the union and set up for yourselves. In the event they should do 
so, Which would seem to be the most probable course as it js diffi- 
cult to imagine that any portion of the American people are pre-e 
pared to shed their neighbor’s blood to compel them to remain in 
the union, is there any hig!h-minded South Carolinian prepared to 
say he is ready for a separation, even if it could be effected by 
universal consent? Are there any aspirants to the imperial purple, 
on so small a scale? She could profit nothing by her free port, 
further than the supply of her own citizens. No exportations could 
be carried on to the other states, without paying the same duties 
that other foreigners pay. She would be a foreign nation to all 


the other states. And how would she rank among the family of 


nations? Although rich in all that could adorn a nation, with a 
high minded, maguanimous, chivalric people, yet her physical 
strength could not command respect; and South Carolina, tike all 
other small principalities, would be remembered only to be msulted, 
What South Carolinian is willing to submit to this degraded con- 
dition, in pref renee to remaining a citizen of what is destined, 
it we only hang together, one of the most magnificent republics 
the world ever saw? And should she once separate, she can never 
expect to return to the union, but with degraded rank and humble 
fortunes. “hese are not visionary views; they are all within the 
scope of the most probable events. The reproachful epithets of, 
friends to the tariff, deserters from the cause of civil liberty, cow- 
ards, under Yankee influence, tories, fighting against their coun- 
try, have been gratuitously lavished upon those who are opposed 
to, by a portion of those who are most in favor of nullification and 
convention. And they ask, if you will adopt neither of these mea. 
sures, what w.ll you do?) Will you give up all opposition, and 
tamely submit to the degrading distinction of having the profits 
of your laLor taxed, by the majority of congress, to enrich the 
northern manufacturers? 


I take none of these epithets to myself; therefore, I leave them 
where J] foundthem. Tothe interrogators I answered distinct. 
ly, that I will not give up my opposition to the tariff, nor will I 
give up My opposition to its twin sister, internal improvement, 
although the latter seems to have been almost lost sight of in the 
chase, by some of the most zealousin the pursuit; yet, lam not 
prepared to adopt any Mrasures, that will put the union of the 
states in peril, until there shall be no hope of any other alternative. 
In the meantime, I would adopt the course which Mr, Jefferson 
prescribes, in his letter of the 25th of Deeember, 1825, to the hon. 
Wao. B. Giles; but a few months after, both those systems had re- 
ceived fresh vigor, and a cousiderable acquisition of strength in 
congress as Well as from the cabinet, and were then suppos-d to 
be settled as the legitimate and constitutional systems otf the U. 
States; in which letter he speaks with much force and great feel- 
ing on both systems, their advocates, their evils,and their remedy. 


‘That I may not impair what he has there said, L will give his letter 
literally. He says: 


“I sce, as youdo, and with the deepest affliction, the rapid 
strides with whieh the federal branch of our goveroment is advanec- 
ing towards the usurpations of all the rights reserved to the stat: 5; 
and the consolidation, in itself, of all powers, foreign ant domes 

tic; and that too, by constructions, which, it legiumate, leave no 
limits to their power. Take together the decisious of the federal 
courts, the doctrines of the president, and the misconstructions of 
the constitutional compact, acted on by the legislature of the fede- 
ral branch, and itis but too evident, that the three ruling branches 
of that department are in combination to strip their colleagues, the 
state authorities, of the powers reserved by them, and to exercise 
to themselves all functions, foreign and domestic. Under the power 
to regulate commerce, they assume indefinitely that also over agri- 
culture and manufactures, and call it regulation to take the earn- 
ings of one of those branches of industry, and that too the most 
depressed, and put them into the pockets of the other, the most 
flourishing of all. Under the authority to establish post roads, 
they claim that of cutting down mountains for the construction of 
roads, of digging eanals, and avled by a little sophistry on the 
words ‘yeneral welfare,” a right to do, not only the acts to effect 
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that which are specifically enumerated and permitted, but what- 
soever they shall think will be for the general welfare. And what 
is our resource for the preservation of the constitution? reason 
and argument? You might as well reason and argue with the 
marble columns encircling them. ‘The representatives, chosen by 
ourselves? They are joined in the combination, some from incor- 
rect views of government; some from corrupt ones, sufficient to 
out-number the sound parts, and with majorities, only of one, two 
or three, bold enough to go forward in defiance. Are we then to 
stand to our arms, with the hot-headed Georgian? No. That must 
be the last resource, not to be thought of, until much longer and 
greater sufferings. If every infraction of a compact of so many 
parties is to be resisted, at once, as a dissolution of it, none can 
ever be found which would last one year. We must have pati- 
ence and longer endurance, then, with our brethren, while under 
delusion; give them time for reflection and experience of conse- 
quences; keep ourselves in a situation to profit by the chapter of 
accidents, and separate from our companions only, when the sole 
alternatives left are the dissolution of the union with them, or 
submission to a government without limitation of powers. Be- 
tween these two evils, when we must make a choice, there can be 
no hesitation.” 

I adopt the sentiments expressed in this letter not im- 
plicitly, because they are from Mr. Jefferson, but be- 
cause I conceive them consistent with the sound policy 
which we ought to pursue. ‘The union of these states is 
the fairest political fabric that has ever been reared by 
the human mind. Its foundation was laid upon ‘*the 
lives, the fortunes and the sacred honor,” of a constel- 
lation of as illustrious patriots as ever graced a political 
assembly of this or any otherage. It was cemented with 
the blood of our fathers and brothers. It has made 
our government the admiration of the world. It has been 
**q pillar of fire” to lead the benighted nations, of other 
regions, to the altars of rational liberty. It had led the 
world to believe that man was capable of self yovern- 
ment, and they were practising upon its principles, Jt 
has given us a proud eminence abroad, as a member of 
the family of nations.. And it has shed a Justre upon the 
character of republics, to which the republics of antiqui- 
ty never attained. But this lustre must fade, and our 
national importance with it, if less than half a century 
should prove to the world, that a confederacy, founded 
on pure republican principles, had turned out an entire 
delusion. If however, the flattering hopes of an early 
change in the policy of the general government should 
still prove illusory and the tariff and internal improve- 
ment policy be obstinately persevered in, and we should 
be determined on effectual resistance, why not first hold 
free communications with those neighboring states which 
feel the same burthens of which we complain, and have 
with us a common interest in removing those burthens, 
and learn how far they are prepared to go with us, be- 
fore we dictate the councils they are to follow? We 
liave no reason to expect from any expression from those 
states, that they will consent to take side with South Ca- 
rolina if she should choose to wage a controversy with 
the general government that might Jead to disastrous 
consequences. And there appears to be no middle 
ground, Determined resistance will leave no alternative 
to the general government, but to acknowledge the union 
under the control of an individual state, or meet our re- 
sistance with energy. And South Curolina will have 
no alternative, but to retreat, or go on with energy on 
her part. That revolution or disunion, in some form 
will be the result no one can doubt. All those states 
are strong in councils and firm in purpose and ought to 
be consulted before any steps are taken that may sever 
the union forever, and leave us broken into fragments, 
and at war with one another at home, and the objects 
of contempt and ridicule abroad. If we are determined 
to cut the Gordion knot, let us carry with us the strong 
councils, the physical power, the energy and the identity 
of ruling interest which those states will bring into the 
new confederacy. 

My re-election to the senate of the United States at 
the ensuing legislature, bas been so intimately identified 
with the question of convention and resistance to the tariff 
and internal improvement, as to justify me in connecting 
it with a few concluding remarks, Robert Lb. Smith, 
esq. a member ot the legislature, and a gentieman of 
talents and distinction, since these mighty subjects have 
agitated the public mind to a considerable degree, wrote 
a letter to a political friend of mine, of which the follow- 
ing is an extract: 

**I take the liberty of writing to you as one of the poli- 
tical friends of judge Smith to ascertain what will be his 
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political course in the state at the present crisis. 1s he 
against or is he for the call of a convention of the people 
at the next sitting of the legislature? Does he think that 
the period has arrived when we should right ourselves? 
[ understand he is a candidate for the senate of the Unit- 
ed States, or I should not of course make these enqui- 
ries. Iam and shall be against all who are against the 
state.”? 

This letter appears to have been written for my use, 
but I would not use it until I first obtained leave from 
my friend. Who knew no objection to my doing so. 

To that gentleman for whose talents and reputation I 
have the highest respect, and whom I address upon this 
oceasion without an unkind feeling, I beg leave to say, 
that Lam opposed to the call of a convention for the rea- 
sons which I have assigned in this address. That I have 
been an unceasing advocate for abolishing all protecting 
duties, on whatsoever laid, and in whatsoever state they 
may operate. ‘hat I have been unceasingly opposed to 
the internal improvement system in all its forms. Ihave 
been so opposed, because I most conscientiously believed 
them, both to be unconstitutional, and in their operation 
unequal, therefore unjust, and peculiarly oppressive to 
the southern states, without affording those states any of 
the benefits intended (o flow from that system of policy. 
And, furthermore, because I saw in that poliey the de- 
gradation of my country. I commeneed my opposition 
to internal improvement with my first politieal breath. 
L opposed the famous ‘‘bonus bill,” in my maiden speech, 
within three weeks after [ entered the senate. 1 com- 
menced my oppositon to the tariff the next session there- 
after, on a proposition to lay an additional duty on iron. 
I have persevered with ardor in that opposition up to the 
present moment, and intend to continue my opposition 
with the same unabated ardour, until both those systems 
are abolished, so long as I shall remain in a situation to 
exercise any control over public measures. If I have 
ever shifted my policy, or shrunk from responsibility 
upon this or any other public question, even in the worst 
of times, and whilst in small minorities, I should like to 
sce such a defection pointed out and exposed. I will 
ask if Mr. Smith himself could have done more? that he 
might have done better I will not controvert. Then Mr. 
Smith and myself perfectly agree upon all the great prin- 
ciples to be opposed. That we have equal patriotism 
and equal ardour in our opposition to those principles, 
we will both admit. I say equal, because in ardour and 
patriotism on those questions, I will yield to no man. 
But Mr. Smith and myself differ as to the means to be 
employed to defeat those systems, And in consequence 
of that difference of opinion, Mr. Smith sees in me an 
unfitness to represent the state of South Carolina any 
longer in the senate of the United States. His right to 
do so I shall not question. 

I will not suppose for a moment that Mr. Smith in- 
tended to coerce me into his opinion. He is a gentle- 
man of too much character for that. But he will allow 
me to say, that, although he may, I cannot perceive the 
bearing of such arule of action. If 1do my duty in the 
senate in Opposition to those unjust and oppressive sys- 
tems, that isall the duty I have to perform. But as 
regards my re-election, it can be of litle importance to 
the state, and IL can assure Mr. Smith it will be of but 
little importance to myself. 1 have as high a sense of 
laudable ambition as any gentleman, and as much pride 
in serving my country, but have no ambition to pur- 
chase its honors at the expense of private opinion, And 
more especially, when that opinion relates toa subjeet 
vf more vital importance to the future destinies of this 
republic, than any subject that ever agitated this com- 
munity. I trust no man would appreciate the honor of 
a re-election to the senate of the United States, more 
than my self; or feel more grateful for such a distinction. 
But as highly as I should appreciate this distinetion, I 
can make no compromise of my private opinions to at- 
tain it. And if Mr. Smith thinks i deserts to fall a vic- 
tim to diversity of private opinion only, when public 
principles are not involved, L am ready for the sacrifice. 
And perhaps | may approach the altar with as few mur- 
murings, and as little reluctance as that gentleman could 


wish, 
. WM. SMITH. 
York C. W., S. C. Nov. 4th, 1830, 
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